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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
oO Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 

CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 
supervision. My objectives are: 

[1 Income (1) Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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will be highly selective, reflecting the 
many cross currents in the economic out- 
look. The prospect of large Government 
deficits and accelerating armament ex- 
penditures carry further inflationary 
implications. On the other hand 
rising costs,. sharply higher taxes and 
lower profit margins on defense business 
point to a decline in aggregate corporate 
profits and reduced dividend payments 
in some instances. 


Yet the impact of these conflicting fac- 
tors will vary widely. Some companies 
will be adversely affected, but others 
will actually earn more in 1952. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that a highly 
selective investment policy is essential to 
assure profitable results in this critical 
election year. 


To determine which issues should be 
held, which should be switched and 
which should be bought for maximum 
income and market appreciation is a diffi- 
cult task. To appraise accurately the sig- 
nificance of the many factors influencing 
the trend of security values is more than 
a one-man job. It is a task calling for the 
services of a large group of investment 
specialists and the research and analytical 
facilities of an organization devoting its 
full time to the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its fif- 
tieth year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings-and 
let us explain in further detail how our 
Service can help you make 1952 a most suc- 
cessful investment 
year? 
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A Million Dividend Checks 





The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will mail its 
quarterly dividend checks the fif- 
teenth of January to more than a 
million stockholders. 


These are the people who own the 
wires, cables, switchboards, buildings 
and equipment that make your Bell 
telephone service possible. They are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
part of the country, who have invested 
their savings in the telephone business. 


Since World War II the Bell 


System has spent more than six bil- 
lion dollars to improve and extend 


the service. There are nearly fifteen 
million more telephones than six years 
ago. You can talk to more people — 
in more places — more quickly. 

In these critical times, it is fortu- 
nate that the telephone industry could 
obtain the money needed to improve 
and extend the communication system 
which is so important to the armed 
forces, civil defense, office, factory 
and home. 


The cost of providing telephone 
service is much higher than it was six 
years ago. Everyone knows how much 
wages, materials and taxes have gone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





up. But telephone rates haven't kept 
up with these increases in cost.- 


Your telephone company must 
charge enough for its service so that 
the rising cost of wages, taxes and 
materials can be met. 


The public agencies that control 
telephone rates have over the years 
recognized this need for a financially 
strong telephone company able to per- 
form its service well. It is essential 
that the company attract the investors 
whose money is required to keep on 
giving this country the best telephone 
service in the world. 
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Issues Involved 


In a Steel Strike 


A work stoppage would have a catastrophic effect on 


our defense effort and the civilian economy. Union 


demands are totally unjustified on economic grounds 


here can be no question that steel 

is the backbone of both defense 
and the civilian economy. Although 
capacity and production are continu- 
ously setting new records by large 
margins, steel is one of the three basic 
raw materials considered strategic 
enough to require its distribution to 
be directed by the Government under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. In 
terms of tonnage, first quarter 1952 
CMP allotments of steel amount to 
more than 21 times the combined total 
for copper and aluminum. 

Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steel Workers and of the 
CIO, has stated, “Steel is the basic 
production of our industrial economy 
and of the defense effort.” In view of 
the irreparable damage to both which 
would result from the threatened 
steel strike, it seems inconceivable 
that the union could be irresponsible 
enough actually to call a strike. But 
the past record of this organization 
proves that the threat is no bluff; 
neither the public interest nor the na- 
tion’s safety has restrained the USW 
from calling strikes in wartime. 


Historical Background 


In 1943, there were twice as many 
work stoppages in the steel industry 
as in any previous year back to 1927, 
the earliest period for which data are 
available, and the number of workers 
involved also set a new peak. In num- 
ber of man-days idle, 1943 ranked 
close to 1932 and was otherwise ex- 
ceeded only by the totals for 1937 and 
1941. In 1944, the number of stop- 
pages exceeded the 1943 level by 
two-thirds ; fewer men were involved, 
but more man-days of work were lost 
than in 1932 or 1943. 

What issues are involved in the 
threatened strike? The union has 
made 22 demands, including a wage 
increase averaging 1814 cents an 
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hour. This is about ten cents an hour 
more than is permissible under the 
WSB formula. As was stated quite 
frankly by a union officer, the USW 
is not out to bend this formula, but 
to break it. If it is successful in this 
endeavor, its example will of course 
be followed by other unions. 





Harris & Ewing -s 


Leaving aside the ethical questions 
involved in an effort by any pressure 
group to employ its monopoly power 
for the purpose of dictating revision 
of a Government policy of crucial im- 
portance to all citizens, a sixth round 
of wage increases would be directly 
and inescapably inflationary in at 
least three ways. It would increase 
purchasing power without making any 
addition to the supply of consumable 
goods and services. To the extent that 
higher wages come out of profits, 
corporate income tax revenues will 
be reduced and the Federal deficit, 
already sufficiently menacing, will be 
increased. And to the extent that the 
higher wages cannot be absorbed by 
employers, prices will have to be 


raised. These raises will thereupon 
lead automatically to additional wage 
increases under “escalator’’ contracts. 

The total cost of all USW demands 
is variously estimated at 30 to 50 
cents an hour, or. 15 to 25 per cent 
of the latest reported (September ) 
hourly wage rate in the industry, 
which approximated $1.92." An offi- 
cial of U. S. Steel has stated that a 
wage increase of 40 cents an hour 
would require an immediate boost of 
$24 a ton in steel prices. Anything 
even approaching this sum would re- 
quire substantial price increases by 
steel-using industries in addition to 
those necessitated by wage advances 
in those industries. 

Steel producers showed substantial 
earnings in 1950, but these were 
inflated by unreal. inventory profits 


and by the inability of depreciation 
charges based on original cost of pre- 
war facilities to provide for replace- 
ment at present inflated cost levels. 
And 1950 profits are no longer rele- 
vant; despite higher production, the 
eight largest steel producers earned 
23.3 per cent less in the first nine 
months of 1951 than in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. Further- 
more, even if 1950 earnings could be 
duplicated, and could be accepted at 
face value, they amount to only about 
two-thirds of the sum budgeted for 
plant expansion in 1951; comparable 
outlays are scheduled for 1952 and 
1953, but cannot be financed in the 
absence of adequate earnings. 

Mr. Murray recently stated, “. . . 
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steel workers have been hard hit by 


the ravages of inflation. . . . Our de- 
mands for higher wages are designed 
to provide overdue protection against 
the effects of past inflation.”” How- 
ever, it is impossible to reconcile this 
pious generalization with the facts. 
Even after adjustment for the in- 
creased cost of living, hourly earnings 
in the steel industry have set new all- 
time peaks in each of the past four 
years. And although steel workers 
averaged only 40.9 hours of work per 
week in the first nine months of 1951 
(against 46.3 hours in 1944), their 
“real” weekly earnings in this period, 
after adjustment for higher living 
costs, were also at a new record level. 


Convenient Omissions 


The CIO, while insisting that wage 
data are meaningful only when stated 
in terms of constant dollars, conven- 
iently neglects to make any such ad- 
justment in its frequent critical dis- 
cussions of corporate profits. It also 
conveniently neglects to include in 
wage statistics the large and growing 
total of employment costs other than 
payrolls even though as recently as 
1949 it called a major strike to en- 
force its demands for “fringe” bene- 
fits in lieu of wage increases. For a 
group of steel companies accounting 
for about 90 per cent of the nation’s 
ingot production, the cost of pensions, 
insurance, Social Security and similar 
items—paid for by employers for the 
benefit of workers—rose from 4.6 
cents an hour in 1946, or 3.2 per cent 
of wages and salaries, to 19.2 cents 
an hour in 1950. The latter sum 
amounted to nearly 10.4 per cent of 
wages and salaries. 

Not only have steel wages, even ex- 
cluding “fringe” benefits, risen faster 
than the cost of living; they also ex- 
ceed the pay received in most other 
industries. The $78.30 a week and 
$1.919 an hour paid to steel workers 
in September compared with $65.45 
and $1.612 for all manufacturing 
workers combined and also exceeded 
the wages of employes in most divi- 
sions of the transportation, public 
utility, trade and mining groups. 
Under the circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult for the disinterested outsider to 
work up enough sympathy for the 
supposedly exploited steel workers 
for him to condone a strike while the 
country is at war. 
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Eight Stocks for Long 
Term Capital Gains 


Yields are low but prospects of continued growth in years 


ahead seem above-average, making the issues attractive for 


individuals who currently are in high income tax brackets 


i iw is a group of eight stocks 
which, while they afford an av- 


erage annual return of but three per 
cent, nevertheless may be regarded as 
attractive holdings. They should ap- 
peal particularly to individuals who 
are in the higher income tax brackets 
and manage to salvage only a small 
portion of their total incomes. 

The attraction of these issues lies 
in their long term growth possibili- 
ties, which hold out the promise of 
substantial capital gain over the years 
ahead, as well as the likelihood of the 
distribution of non-taxable largess in 
the form of stock dividends. Three 
of the eight—Dow Chemical, Food 
Fair and International Business Ma- 
chines—already are in the habit of 
making such distributions from time 
to time along with their cash pay- 
ments to stockholders. Where the 
new certificates are retained the only 
added tax liability incurred by the 
shareholder is on such dividends as 
may be paid on the stock. 

In the past, also, substantial stock 
splits have been effected by Dow 
Chemical, Ex-Cell-O, Food Fair, In- 
ternational Business Machines, 
Merck & Company and Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing. The future 
is likely to see further stock expan- 
sion of the same type. 

All of the eight companies whose 
shares are included in the tabula- 
tion are among the leaders in their 


specific industries. American Vis- 
cose Corporation is the largest 
domestic producer of rayon yarn and 
staple fibre by the viscose process. 
Dow Chemical, which has paid divi- 
dends on its common stock since 
1901, is a leading producer of chemi- 
cals, turning out some 600 different 
products, mostly from brine or oil. 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation manufactures 
precision machine tools, diesel and 
aircraft engine parts, and a wide 
range of special machinery. It makes 
and leases to dairies its Pure-Pak 
machine which forms, fills and seals 
paper containers for milk and other 
products. 

Food Fair Stores operates a chain 
of supermarkets in the Middle Atlan- 
tic ‘states, and in Virginia and Flor- 
ida. International Business Machines 
is the world’s largest maker of office 
equipment, and of electronically oper- 
ated scientific calculating machines. 
Merck & Company is an important 
manufacturer and distributor of phar- 
maceutical chemicals and preparations, 
prescription chemicals and household 
remedies. Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, makers of Scotch 
Tape, produces a varied line of abra- 
sives, cements, polishing conipounds, 
sound-recording tape and automobile 
tires. United Gas is engaged in the 
production, gathering, distribution 
and sale of natural gas, mainly in 
Texas. 


Stocks with Long Term Possibilities 


——Sales—— -~———Earned Per Share———, 

(Millions) -—Annual—, r-9 Months— -—Dividends— Recent 

1950 *1951 1949 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price {Yield 
Amer. Viscose.. $267.5 $213.0 $4.66 $7.83 $5.86 $4.16 $2.50 $2.50 66 3.8% 
Dow Chemical.. 2339.6 b97.8 a5.40 a6.12 1.90 b1.31 £2.00 £2.40 113 2.1 
Ex-Cell-O ..... 235.5 43.7 25.51 25.56 4.03 487 2.43 2.00 50 4.0 
Food Fair ..... c205.6 e129.2  ¢2.11 ¢2.14 1.26 e0.95 £0.75 f0.80 23 3.5 
Int'l Bus. Mach. 214.9 191.9 12.04 12.05 8.49 6.92 £4.00 £4.00 218 18 
Merck & Co.... 94.1 895 0.93 149 N.R. 1.15 0.67 0.77 32 2.4 
Minn. M. & M.. 152.8 126.8 177: 2.51 1.87 1.39 0.80 1.00 47 2.1 
United Gas .. h106.7 h90.9 1.43 1.57 1.12. .1.10,, 400.100 :25-..40 


*Nine months. fOn basis of 1951 cash payments. a—Year ended May 31 of following year. b— 


Three months ended August 31. c—Year ended April 30 of following year. e—28 weeks ended Novem- 
ber 10. f—Plus stock. g—Year ended November 30. h—Operating revenues. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Better Prospects 


For Auto Makers? 


Appearance of new models suggests confidence by car 
producers that 1952 will be reasonably satisfactory. 
Steel supply situation holds the key to auto output 


KS many months, it has been ap- 
parent to all that the passenger 
car producers would be among the 
principal victims of the enforced di- 
version of scarce materials to defense 
work. A year ago at this time, it was 
anticipated that the squeeze would 
take effect very shortly, but this pes- 
simism proved premature. Auto out- 
put stayed close to, or well above, the 
500,000-car level in every month of 
the first half of 1951, and production 
for this period showed only a micro- 
scopic decline from 1950 first half 
levels. This comparison is, of course, 
somewhat misleading due to the dras- 
tic effect of the Chrysler strike early 
in 1950; nevertheless, maintenance of 
an annual six million-car gait for 
month after month was a very encour- 
aging performance. 


Recent Production 


Partly due to vacation shutdowns, 
output dropped to 380,000 units in 
July, but recovered to nearly 430,000 
in August. It dropped again in Sep- 
tember, and third quarter production 
fell short of the NPA quota of 1.2 
million cars ; a year earlier, an all-time 
record of almost 1.9 million had been 
turned out. October output exceeded 
400,000 ; then the roof fell in. Novem- 
ber production was only 360,000 and 
the total dropped below 300,000 in 
December. Again, as in the third 
quarter, the industry failed by about 
30,000 cars to equal its quarterly 
quota, which for the fourth quarter 
was lowered to 1.1 million. 

Nevertheless, the year’s total of 
over 5.3 million vehicles was the sec- 
ond best. in history, having been ex- 
ceeded only in 1950. And the re- 
cent appearance of a number of 
new models incorporating substantial 
changes in appearance might well be 
taken as evidence that automobile pro- 
duction executives, who do not make 
their plans on the basis of guesswork 
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or wishful thinking, anticipate a fairly 
substantial volume for’ 1952—other- 
wise it would not be economically 
sound for them to incur the sizable 
expense of new tools and dies. 

The authoritative Ward’s predicts 
that about 3.8 million cars will be 
turned out in 1952, with 800,000 units 
being produced in the second quarter 
and one million each in the three other 
periods. This total would exceed the 
1941 level, well regarded at the time, 
and would be only about 100,000 be- 
low the 1948 performance. The first 
quarter quota is only 930,000, but it is 
anticipated that this can be bettered 
by. material substitution. 

However, the 3.8 million estimate 


- for the year is based on the assump- 


tion that steel supply will improve 
after mid-year. This is the critical fac- 
tor, since aluminum will eventually 
become more freely available unless 
the aircraft program is stepped up 
much more and much faster than 
seems likely. Only about 40 pounds 
of copper is used in the typical pas- 
senger car, mostly in the radiator and 
the wiring, and auto manufacturers 
expect to be able to cut this by 20 
per cent. Thus, everything appears 
to hinge on steel. 


If there is a steel strike, particu- 
larly a prolonged one, all bets are off. 
Passenger car output would bear the 
brunt of the resulting dislocation, 
along with household appliances and 
other consumer items with no defense 
connotations. If steel production is 
not interrupted, there is a good chance 
that more steel will be available for 
non-defense uses later in 1952 than 
is in sight for such applications today. 
A number of steel officials have pre- 
dicted a slackening in demand for 
plates and structurals ; this would per- 
mit steel producers to step up pro- 
duction of sheets, strip and bars, the 
principal items used in passenger 
cars. ° 

However, there are many clouds on 
the auto horizon. One is the possible 
aftermath of apparent over-optimism 
in Washington in making steel allot- 
ments for the first quarter. The DPA 
has allocated over 23.7 million tons 
of steel for the period, but the largest 
total of net steel shipments ever re- 
corded in any one month (7.1 million 
tons last March) falls short of this 
sum, at a quarterly rate, by over 2.4 
million tons, and the largest volume 
actually witnessed in any consecutive 
three months shows an even greater 
deficiency from first quarter allot- 
ments. The DPA is obviously count- 
ing on a substantial amount of “slip- 
page” (failure of some steel users to 
take their entire allotments) despite 
unfavorable recent experience in this 
respect. If a new supply crisis arises 
due to over-allotment, allocations to 
automobile producers will probably 


have to make up a good part of the 
deficit. 


Unions and Politics 


As a practical matter, the political 
power of the United Automobile 
Workers (in an election year) may 
operate to soften the blow; the VAW 
has already been screaming bloody 
murder over the unemployment 
caused among its members by car 
production cutbacks. But another 
possibility must also be considered ; 
it is reported that the auto union will 
press for a 30-hour week (at forty 
hours’ pay, of course) in order. to 
spread the available volume of work. 
Any such scheme as this, even if wat- 
ered down, would increase automobile 
producers’ costs very substantially. 

In addition, taxes will be even 
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higher in 1952 than in 1951; wages 
will probably rise even if no make- 
work program is adopted; material 
costs will be higher ; and unit margins 
will be squeezed further as produc- 


tion declines. This is an unavoidable 
characteristic of all mass-production 
industries; its effect on automobile 
profits has already been evidenced in 
earnings statements for the third 
quarter of 1951. 

Finally, it is necessary to consider 
the possibility that the principal mo- 





tivation for introduction of new mod- 
els was the machine tool freeze sched- 
uled to go into effect February 1. This 
will, in most cases, rule out new 
models for which tooling programs 
are not completed by that date, and 
there is no assurance that the freeze 
will be lifted for several years. Thus, 
new models do not necessarily reflect 
confidence in the outlook. Peace in 
Korea might well improve the situa- 
tion, but otherwise prospects favor 
further cuts in auto output. THE END 


Low Priced Utilities 
Attractive for Income 


Price isn't always an index of quality, as is shown 
by this group of electric utility issues; although 


selling under $20, they are sound income producers 


n the investment field, a low price 
I is often synonymous with low 
quality. But this is not always the 
case, as the ten electric utility equities 
in the accompanying table prove. Un- 
like the industrial and railroad fields, 
where stocks selling under $20 a 
share all too frequently have excessive 
risk characteristics, many electric 
utilities of excellent quality are in 
either the low or moderate-price 
bracket. Utility managements have 
found that when the common stocks 
of their companies are selling in a 
price range that appeals to the great- 
est number of investors, equity financ- 
ing is expedited and funds for expan- 
sion more readily obtained. 


Appeal Enhanced 


Take the case of Houston Lighting 
& Power Company, which on a qual- 
ity basis is suitable for the most con- 
servative portfolio, yet is priced 
around 18. This issue was_ split 
3-for-1 last April, thereby enhancing 
its appeal to the utility investor of 
moderate means. Considering the 
caliber of the stock, it is not surpris- 
ing that Houston Lighting affords the 
smallest return among the issues 
tabulated, compared with over seven 
per cent from California Electric 
Power and Empire District Electric. 

Earnings of California Electric for 
6 


1951 will be off rather sharply as the 
company’s income has been burdened 
by the need to increase its purchases 
of power as well as by a heavier tax 
load. But improvement to around 
the 90 cents per share level is a possi- 
bility for 1952, inasmuch as the 
California Public. Utilities Commis- 
sion recently granted an electric rate 
increase of about 6.4 per cent, effec- 
tive on last November 30. It is esti- 
mated that the new rates will add 
$695,000 to annual revenues, based 
on the 1951 level of sales. The com- 
pany will also benefit from repeal of 
the Federal excise tax on sales of 
electric energy and forthcoming addi- 
tions to generating facilities. 

Several of the companies tabulated 
have above-average growth possibili- 





ties in view of the rapid population 
and industrial expansion taking place 
in the territories which they serve. A 
good example is Houston Lighting, 
which serves the fast-growing Texas 
Gulf Coast region, including the cities 
of Houston and Galveston. - Central 
& South West Corporation also 
serves the Gulf Coast area, as well as 


the important oil and cattle region of 


West Texas and parts of Oklahoma. 
A substantial amount of the nation’s 
reserves of natural gas are located in 
territory served by Central & South 
West, a strong inducement to locating 
new industrial plants in this region. 
Still another promising territory 1s 
that served by Florida Power, second 
largest utility in the state, which re- 
corded the largest population gain 
from 1930 to 1950. The company 
has a well balanced load, residential 
use of electricity is above the national 
average and industrial growth in its 
service area is proceeding at a satis- 
factory rate. 


Unusually Stable 


‘ Investors interested in exceptional 
stability of operations will find a good 
measure of appeal in Potomac Elec- 
tric Power and Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric. Potomac Electric serves 
metropolitan and suburban Washing- 
ton, D. C., as well as parts of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Since large indus- 
trial installations are not numerous 
in this area, industrial sales are com- 
paratively light. About one-fourth 
of the company’s total kilowatt-hour 
sales is accounted for by the United 
States and District of Columbia Gov- 
ernments. 

Availability of natural gas: has per- 
ceptibly brightened the outlook for 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric, 

Please turn to page 19 


Ten Well-Situated Utility Issues 


-———Earned Per Share————.__ Indic. Price- 
-— Annual —, c-*12 Months— Divi- Recent Earns 
Company 1949 1950 1950 1951 dend Price Ratio Yield 
California Elec. Pwr.. $0.92 $0.68 $0.76 $0.55 $0.60 8 14.5 7.5% 
Central & South West 1.40 1.44 1.42 1.43 0.90 17 3. 32 
Central Hudson G.&E. 0.65 0.71 0.70 0.69 0.60 10% 15.2 5.7 
Empire District Elec. 1.97 2.07 2.22 1.94 1.40 19 9.8 7.4 
Florida Power Corp.. 1.57 1.62 1.68 1.31 1.20 18 13.8 6.7 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr.. 1.32 1.35 1.34 1.29 0.80 18 13.9 4.4 
New England Electric 1.30 1.43 1.39 1.26 0.80 12 9.5 6.7 
Northern States Pwr.. 1.04 0.94 0.96 0.91 0.70 10% 11.5 6.7 
Potomac Elec. Power. 1.15 0.94 0.81 1.10 0.90 14 12.7 6.4 
Southern Company .._ 1.28 1.05 1.16 1.01 0.80 12% 124 6.4 





* 12 months ended September 30. 
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Men’s Clothiers 
In the Doldrums 


Manufacturers and retailers alike are suffering from cus- 


tomer apathy; but depletion of consumer inventories should 


bring about some improvement in the months ahead 


he men’s clothing manufacturers 

enjoyed one of their best half- 
year periods during the last half of 
1950 when consumers were stocking 
up while war was spreading in Ko- 
rea. The first six months of this 
year produced better than average 
results for most companies—but there 
the boom ended. Sales of men’s 
clothing stores, which kept well ahead 
of the similar 1950 period during the 
early part of the year, have been lag- 
ging in recent months with consum- 
ers’ soft goods lines plagued by ex- 
cessive inventories. 

Symptomatic of the general condi- 
tion was the comparatively small 
number of cuttings of men’s apparel 
during October. The weekly aver- 
age of regular weight suits cut was 
less than half the quantity produced 
in the same 1950 month. Summer 
weight suit cuttings were off a third, 
as were dress and sports trousers. 
Overcoat and topcoat cuttings were 
down 44 per cent. 


Common Story 


The story is much the same in 
men’s shirts. Peak output in that in- 
dustry was established at about 17.4 
million dozen in 1950. Production 
continued at high levels during the 
early months of 1951 only to recede 
later, with October cuttings 50 per 
cent less than in the 1950 month. 
Total output is expected to be only 
16 million dozen shirts for 1951, a 
decline of 8.8 per cent. 

Manufacturer-retailers of men’s 
clothing reduced prices in October 
to clear away stocks but consumer 
response has been none too good. 
While interest in some apparel lines 
(including women’s) has been rising, 
it hasn’t yet been extended to men’s 
suits and coats. But marked-down 
prices after the first of January prob- 
ably will tempt customers. The pros- 
pect ahead, actually, is for larger de- 
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mand. During periods of rising dis- 


posable income, expenditures for 
wearing apparel ordinarily fluctuate 
directly with changes in consumer in- 
comes. Because of reduced produc- 
tion of men’s suits in recent weeks 
and cautious hand-to-mouth buying 
by retailers, the expectation is that 
stocks will be below normal during 
the forepart of the new year so that 
output will have to run ahead of con- 
sumption. Not only smaller supplies 
of hard goods but a record level of 
spendable income will mean more 
emphasis on soft goods lines. 





Anticipating the change in trend, 
Bond Stores—which both manufac- 


tures and retails—is recalling its 
working force and expects to be op- 
erating at capacity on spring lines by 
January 7. Shirt makers are also 
looking forward to improved condi- 
tions. Phillips-Jones, whose lines 
include Van Heusen shirts, pajamas, 
neckwear, handkerchiefs, etc., has 
stated that inventories at all levels 
have now come into balance. 

Shares of leading companies qualify 
as businessmen’s commitments but 
are not of investment quality. Bond 
Stores and Hat Corporation of Amer- 
ica represent two company reorgani- 
zations of the early 1930s although 
both have done well since. Bond 
Stores often benefits in periods of ad- 
verse business conditions through the 
patronage of customers who are 
“trading down,” or buying clothing 
at lower price levels. Hat Corpora- 
tion does a fairly stable business in 
the higher-priced quality lines and 
has broadened its sales base in recent 
years through the addition of more 
franchised dealers throughout the 
country. Its earnings record has been 
somewhat better than that of the John 
B. Stetson Company, its principal 
competitor. 


Other Leaders 


Manhattan Shirt’s results fluctuate 
rather widely from year to year, its 
improved showing since 1949 reflect- 
ing expansion into other lines such as 
sports wear. Cluett, Peabody repre- 
sents an income issue of the better 
grade with an unbroken dividend 
record extending back to 1923. For 
the entire group, consumer demand is 
expected to recover and as business 
improves prices will move up closer 
to OPA ceilings. 


The Leading Apparel Manufacturers 








Earned Per Share————, Divi- 
Years eo— Annual—, 7-6 Months— dends_ Recent 

Company Ended: 1949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price Yield 
Bond Stores ...:...... Dec. 31 $1.78 $1.88 $0.36 $0.93 $1.00 14 7.1% 
Cluett, Peabody ....... Dec. 31 2.24 7.09 253 326 225 30 45 
Hart, Schaffner & MarxNov. 30 4.42 4.65 1.59 3.44 1.60 24 6.7 
Hat Corp. of America. .Oct. 31 1.83 1.40 0.42 0.43 0.50 6 8.3 
Howard Stores ....... Dec. 31 2.60 4.18 Le LS-. os 18 8.3 
Manhattan Shirt ...... June 30 Da0.34 a2.43 . a3.77 =. 2.00 21 9.5 
Phillips-Jones ......... Dec. 31 1.83 4.45 1.28 1.32 0.60 15 4.0 
Reliance Mfg. ......... Dec. 31 0.97 1.34 b0.77 b1.26 =: 0.60 10 6.0 
Stetson, John B........ Oct. 31 6.51 5.42 N.R. N.R. 2.00 20 ~=10.0 

a—Years ended June 30 of following year. b—Six months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 











News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

Stock is semi-speculative, but im- 
proving in status; price, 76. (Pays 
$5 an.) Earnings for 1951 will be 
slightly more than $12.40 a share vs. 
$15.51 last year. Major problem now 
is the maturity next July 1 of $22 
million first consolidated 4s. While 
no difficulty is anticipated, it will be 
necessary to market additional bonds 
to aid in the refinancing and to pro- 
vide funds for continuation of the 
program of improvements to physical 
property. Atlantic owns 35 per cent of 
the stock of Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, or one share for each share 
of its own common stock outstanding. 
To halt rumors management said that 
“a consolidation of L. & N. with At- 
lantic is not even in the thought 
stage.” 


Belding Heminway C+ 

Market price of 14 seems to have 
already discounted present difficulties. 
(Paid $1.30 in 1951; Paid 1950, 
$1.25.) The first plant devoted ex- 
clusively to making nylon monocord 
thread will be completed soon near 
Hendersonville, N. C., at a cost of 
over $2 million. This will also be the 
first thread manufacturing plant to be 
electronically controlled. Push-button 
type operation will be in effect at all 
focal points, directed by nearly 5,000 
electronic tubes. Company—which at 
one time was engaged half in the man- 
ufacture of thread and half in textile 
fabrics—will now concentrate on the 
thread division until some recovery in 
textile lines is in sight. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating B+ 

Priced at 49, this good grade util- 
ity has income appeal. (Pays $2.40 
an.) An estimated increase in reve- 
nues of 11.5 per cent in 1951 to- 
gether with benefits accruing from 
greater plant efficiency should result 
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in a larger net despite the higher tax 
base, probably around $3.54 a share 
vs. the $3.40 reported in 1950. The 
repeal of the 3144 per cent federal tax 
on electricity on November 1 should 
add about 14 cents a share in 1952. 
By 1954 company expects to enlarge 
generating capacity by some 33 per 
cent to 1.5 million kilowatts. No 
financing is expected to become neces- 
sary until the latter part of this year 
or early 1953. 


Corn Products B-- 

Shares are of investment quality 
and price of 67 largely discount 
present difficulties. (Pays $3.60 an.) 
Substantial benefits from the chemi- 
cal division are expected over the 
next few years. Large sums have 
been spent on research, resulting in 
the discovery of glucuronolactone for 
the relief of arthritis, and inositol for 
treatment of high blood pressure and 
hardening of the arteries. Another 
new item is zein, which is supplied to 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical for the 
manufacture of Vicara, its new syn- 
thetic fibre. One unfavorable factor 
in addition to high corn prices, is the 
depressed textile industry, where 
products such as starches and dex- 
trines usually find a substantial mar- 
ket. While over-all sales will be down 
this year, inventories have been par- 
tially liquidated and the worst is 
believed over. 


Erie Railroad C+ 

Shares of this trunk line carrier 
(now 17) are fundamentally specula- 
tive. (Pays $1.85 an.) The last 
large purchase looking to complete 
dieselization, $7.5 million for 42 loco- 
motives and servicing facilities, is be- 
ing placed with deliveries to follow in 
the next six months. All steam serv- 
ice will then be eliminated except for 
short haul commuter service in the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


New Jersey area, which is now 60 
per cent diesel equipped. The road 
will tackle that next when financial 
conditions permit. When delivered 
the new diesels will be used on the 
Mahoning division between Cleve- 
land and Youngstown for hauling ore 
trains from lake vessels to steel mills. 
It is estimated that it will take an 
additional $6.5 million to complete 
the dieselization program. 


Goodrich (B. F.) B 

Stock is a businessman’s invest- 
ment in a war-or-peace economy; 
recent price, 60. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Goodrich has completed or is now 
completing additional productive 
facilities, including a new $5.5 million 
belt plant already in full production ; 
a $3 million industrial rubber prod- 
ucts factory now being built in 
Marion, Ohio, and which is expected 
to be in operation within six months; 
and a $5 million facility for Goodrich 
Chemical for production of raw mate- 
rials for plastics. Defense work has 
been growing in importance and is 
expected to increase substantially this 
year. The Port Neches, Texas, syn- 
thetic plant has increased output to 
102,000 tons annually, or about 13 
per cent higher than rated capacity. 
Goodrich’s EPT exemption is around 
$5.35 a share. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Though speculative, stock repre- 
sents a company which should benefit 
from stepped-up military require- 
ments; recent price, 22. (Pd. $1.10 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.50.) Sales last 
year are estimated at $235 million, or 
35 per cent above the 1950 figure, but 
costs of preparing for larger produc- 
tion and heavier taxes will cut into 
second half profits. (First half net 
equaled $1.79 a share vs. $2 a year 
earlier.) The backlog has risen to 
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nearly $1.3 billion of which $946.3 
million represents firm contracts and 
the balance in contracts nearing sig- 
nature. About a year ago firm orders 
totaled $447 million. Of the total 
present backlog, military contracts 
account for around 89 per cent, com- 
mercial orders the remainder. (Also 


FW, Oct. 3.) 


Macy (R. H.) B4 

Stock is selling close to year’s low, 
reflecting adverse earnings situation; 
recent price, 31. (Pays 60c qu.) In 
the twelve months ended October 27, 
sales climbed to $349 million from the 
$327 million reported in the preced- 
ing year. But because of considerably 
heavier taxes, net tumbled to $1.67 a 
share vs. $4.10 reported in the 1949- 
50 period. In the October quarter 
alone, profits were down from $1.39 
per share a year ago to 55 cents a 
share. Efficiency of the new units and 
a well sustained volume may permit 
somewhat better margins over the 
near term but the higher tax rate 
probably will continue to depress earn- 


ings. (Also FW, Oct. 21.) 


McCall Corp. B 

Stock (now 18) constitutes a 
businessman’s commitment in a de- 
pressed industry. (Pays 37V%c qu.) 
In commenting upon McCall’s pros- 
pects, Marvin Pierce, president, 
stated: “Company has reached the 
bottom of its profit swing.” Two 
advertising rate increases last year 
plus another boost effective next May 
are expected to increase revenues by 
about 30 per cent in 1952. Paper 
shortages will continue to be a prob- 
lem while higher costs will limit 
earnings, but job printing business 
for outside publications will have a 
steadying effect. McCall’s Magazine 
has shown a better-than-average ris- 
ing sales trend while Redbook—a 
money loser in the last four years— 
has indicated considerable improve- 
ment. McCall’s EPT base is equal 
to $3.26 per share. 


Murray Corp. C+ 

Now priced at 19, stock is specu- 
lative. (Pays 50c qu. plus extra.) 
Although company has new business 
to replace the loss of the Ford Motor 
contract it has not received a suf- 
ficient amount of work to prevent a 
decline in sales and earnings in the 
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first fiscal quarter ended November 
30. Several small defense orders are 
on hand and more are expected early 
in 1952. Present Government work 
includes doors and assembly parts 
for the C-119 Fairchild air carriers 
built by Kaiser-Frazer and jet 
Sapphire engine parts for Curtiss- 
Wright. Despite a good EPT ex- 
emption ($3.68) earnings in the 
present fiscal year will not compare 
favorably with those of last year. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Stock, now at 24, is unseasoned but 
combines fair growth potential and 
satisfactory yield (6.6%). ° (Pays 
$1.60 an.) Management estimates 
1951 net at “over $2” a share as 
against $1.96 a share in 1950. Also, 
an increase in operating revenues ap- 
proximating 11 per cent is forecast 
for 1952. Net in 1952, assuming con- 
version of 25 per cent of the Class A 
stock to common and an early issue of 
a million additional shares, should be 
“slightly in excess of $2 per share.” 
These estimates make no allowance 
for possible electric rate adjustments. 
Company presently is seeking an in- 
crease of $650,000 annually and soon 
will apply for another $2 million 
boost. (Also FW, Sept. 5.) 


Phelps Dodge B 

Stock of this second largest domestic 
copper producer has good inflation 
hedge appeal; recent price, 76. (Pd. 
$6 in 1951; pd. 1950, $5.) A higher 
price structure for the red metal has 
bolstered margins, with latest official 
estimates placing 1951 net at $8.50 
per share as compared with actual 
earnings of $7.91 a year ago. As a 
result of abnormal demand from the 
rearmament program and a high rate 
of civilian activity, copper is in ex- 
tremely tight supply and will continue 
so for some time. Management has 
said that a stock split has been dis- 
cussed but that company was against 


taking any such action. (Also FW, 
May 9.) 
Philadelphia Electric B+- 


Priced at 29 to yield 5.2%, this 
good grade utility equity is a sound 
income producer. (Pays $1.50 an.) 
In blueprinting its $365 million six- 
year construction program terminat- 
ing in 1956, company plans to spend 
about $75 million in 1952 as against 


$46 million in 1951. Of the total, 
$36.5 million will be spent for elec- 
tric facilities, $22.5 million for ad- 
ditions to gas properties, $3.5 mil- 
lion for steam operations and $12.5 
inillion for miscellaneous projects. 
To finance this program, treasury 
funds plus proceeds from earlier sale 
of $35 million of bonds will provide 
about half the funds required while 
the balance will come from the sale 
of securities over the next few years. 
Company’s earnings in the year 
ended October 31, 1951 equaled 
$2.10 per share vs. $2.22 per share in 
the preceding twelve months’ period. 
(Also FW, July 11.) 


Shawinigan Water & Power B 

Priced at 38, stock is of fair in- 
vestment grade although return of 
4% is not generous. (Pd. $1.45 in 
1951 and 1950.) Revenues in 1951 
are estimated at about $34 million 
vs. $29 million in 1950. By 1953 a 
figure in excess of $40 million has 
been predicted by management. 
However, due to higher costs, taxes 
and depreciation charges, net will be 
“somewhat lower” than the $1.98 a 
share of 1950. A tight power situa- 
tion may confront company in the 
fall of 1953 as the load is rising 
some ten per cent annually, necessi- 
tating an additional 160,000 horse- 
power of capacity each year. As a 
consequence, construction of a new 
hydro-electric plant is planned at 
Rapide Sans Nom, Quebec. Together 
with Heyden Chemical, Union Car- 
bide and Monsanto, Shawinigan oper- 
ates several chemical companies 
with good growth prospects. 


Union Bag & Paper B 

Stock is one of the better situated 
issues in a speculative group; recent 
price, 49. (Div. incr. to 75c¢ with 
Dec. payment.) Within the next 
year and a half company will increase 
capacity by 100,000 tons annually by 
installation of a sixth kraft paper 
machine and a semi-chem pulp proj- 
ect at the Savannah mill. A 25,000- 
ton increase in capacity in 1951 will 
partly account for record dollar sales 
and tonnage for the year. Profits are 
expected to be over $8 a share com- 
pared with $7.23 in 1950. Company 
can earn around $5.35 per share be- 
fore being subjected to EPT. (Also 
FW, May 2.) 
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D 
What As far back as 1921 when 
A Dud John F. Hylan was the 
it Was! Mayor of New York City, 


the clarion cry of the local 
politicians was municipal ownership of 
the rapid transit facilities. Their 
slogan was, in effect: let the people 
have their own transportation system, 
and the profits from the lines—which 
were then operated on a five-cent fare 
—would go a long way toward reduc- 
ing taxes. 

By the 1930s this subject had also 
caught the fancy of a crowd of gam- 
blers—under the leadership of the 
now notorious draft-dodging finan- 
cier, Serge Rubinstein—which fore- 
saw the makings of a_ substantial 
speculative profit in the preferred 
stock of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit System, one of the facilities 
slated for City ownership. This mot- 
ley crowd ran down the value of the 
preferred, and quietly acquired the 
shares on the downgrade. When uni- 
fication of the subway system under 
City ownership did take place in 1940, 
they were able to realize a sizable 
profit from their manipulations which 
had brought financial losses. to many 
honest investors. 

While this tale of woe is a story of 
the past, municipal ownership of tran- 
sit systems continues to be a headache 
not only for New York City but for 
every other city where it has been 
tried. Despite the late Mayor La- 
Guardia’s contention that municipal 
ownership would be beneficial for the 
public, the subway system has been 
operated in the red year after year, 
and transit service has been far from 
satisfactory. A hundred per cent in- 
crease in the fare less than four years 
ago has been absorbed by higher 
labor and other costs. The transit 
properties still are being operated at 
a loss and there is talk of increé::ng 
the fare again. 

What a dud municipal ownership 
has turned out to be! The reason is 
that when you place what should be 
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private enterprise into the hands of 
the politicians you are simply inviting 
trouble. The taxpayers of New York 
City and the people who ride the sub- 
ways certainly must realize by now 
that they’ve been played for suckers. 


Stockholders 
Assert 
Their Rights 


Stockholders, the own- 
ers of American corpo- 
rate enterprise, are be- 
coming more and more 
interested in attending the annual 
meetings of their organizations so 
that they can have a say about the 
running of their businesses. They 
are interested primarily in knowing 
whether their enterprises are being 
conducted along progressive lines, 
and if earnings are being maintained. 
Forward-looking managements can 
have no serious objections to these 
free and open discussions which help 
to create a better understanding be- 
tween themselves, the men who 
actually operate the businesses, and 
those who provide the capital. 
Here and there stockholder-man- 
agement friction may result in a con- 
test for control when a shareholder 
group contends—trightfully or other- 
wise—that an incumbent manage- 
ment is not doing its best for the 
corporation. But this, too, is a good 
sign for it reveals that stockholders 
are not merely docile onlookers. 
Management that conducts its oper- 
ations on a sound business basis 
need not fear the few recalcitrants 
and perennial trouble-makers among 
stockholders, for the majority can be 
counted upon to support those in the 
right. But one that has feathered its 
nest to the detriment of the corpora- 
tion must anticipate the day that it 
will be forced out. In my opinion, the 
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increasing interest that stockholders 
have been showing in the corpora- 
tions in which they have invested 


their money is a good thing for free 
enterprise. 


Speak Up, If ever there was an 
Mr. opportune moment for 
Busi businessmen of the na- 
usinessman _. 

tion to assume lead- 
ership and to defend themselves 


against the constant and unjustified 
carping of bureaucrats, it is now. The 
very politicians who have been attack- 
ing business through the years, in 
many instances are now in trouble 
with the public because of their own 
ineptness and malfeasance. 

Businessmen have been timid for 
too long in the matter of strongly 
protesting the actions of Government 
officials who have been misdirecting 
national affairs and trying to keep 
business in the dog house. 

It is time that they answered the 
politicians who have, for 20 years 
now, successfully peddled the story 
that business is “public enemy number 
one,” and similar falsehoods which 
have been accepted as gospel by the 
man in the street. For the most part 
these accusations have had no foun- 
dation and were made only as vote- 
getting bait. And the likelihood is that 
these charges will be repeated even 
more loudly in the forthcoming na- 
tional campaign than in the past in 
order to counteract the Administra- 
tion’s recent loss of favor as a result 
of the many scandals in which its 
members have been involved. 

The public now appears to realize 
how important a part in our free en- 
terprise system is played by business. 
It stands ready to listen to honest 
opinion—and businessmen must not 
overlook this chance to carry their 
message to their stockholders, em- 
ployes and the general public. 

Businessmen wake up! Now is the 
time to answer the nation’s call for 
trustworthy, vigorous leadership. 
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Adverse effect of higher interest rates has been confined 


so far to bonds and preferred stocks, but may soon extend 


to common shares as well. This factor would be temporary 


On several occasions during the past, ad- 
vances in short term interest rates have had a direct 
and immediate deflationary influence on common 
stock prices. This has occurred when large amounts 
of stock were held on slim margins; under such 
circumstances higher call money rates have forced 
many speculators to sell at the same time, driving 
prices down. This sort of thing has not been wit- 
nessed on a large scale for over twenty years, and 
obviously cannot be a significant influence today 
when borrowing against security commitments is 
only a small percentage of their market value. 


But it remains true that higher interest rates 
are, at least potentially, a bearish factor. Theoreti- 
cally, they deter business borrowing for expansion 
and modernization and thus limit potential future 
profits, though as a practical matter there is con- 
siderable doubt that higher interest rates in them- 
selves (as distinguished from high inventories and 
generally over-extended business conditions which 
normally bring them about) are actually capable 
of leading to any such result, since interest costs 
are a very small proportion of total expenses. 


A more important consideration is the de- 
pressing effect of higher interest rates on bond and 
preferred stock prices, which automatically dimin- 
ishes any superiority common stocks may possess 
on a yield basis. This has been witnessed in recent 
weeks. The rate paid by the Treasury on its weekly 
bill issues has set successive new post-1933 records 
in the past three weeks at 1.7 per cent, 1.725 per 
cent and 1.865 per cent. Banks have raised their 
charges on several types of loans. Accordingly. 
preferred stocks and both Government and cor- 
porate bonds have been weak. 


So far, common stock prices do not appear to 
have been affected by this development. Ob- 
viously, it will not lead to any necessitous selling 
by margin traders, nor will it exercise any dampen- 
ing effect whatever on expansion plans of defense 
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and defense-supporting industries. The yield spread 
favoring common stocks has been diminished in 
recent months by higher yields on senior issues 
and by higher prices and (recently) lower divi- 
rg for common shares, but is still abnormally 
wide. 


Nevertheless, investors cannot safely ignore 
the implications of the rise in money rates. This 
development is a symptom of tighter credit condi- 
tions, also evidenced by record levels of commercial 
loans by banks and by near-record inventories. 


- Considering the practical certainty that business 


will be stimulated for another year or two by ever- 
increasing defense outlays, there appears to be no 
danger whatever that these conditions presage, as 
they did in 1920 and to a lesser extent on other 
occasions, a drastic inventory recession. But they 
do pose a threat nevertheless. 


This threat is directed at dividend payments, 
an important determinant of common stock prices. 
Industry must finance huge additional expansion 
programs, defense lines will have to increase their 
physical inventories, and wage and material costs 
per unit of output are almost certainly due to rise. 
In addition, not only are tax rates going up, but 
70 per cent of corporate payments on 1951 income 
must be made during the first half of 1952. These 
developments all require added working capital. 


Earnings are shrinking, and the decline in 
funds available from this source will not be en- 
tirely made up out of increases in non-cash charges 
for depreciation, depletion and emergency amortiza- 
tion. Hence, dividends in many cases may be in 
for some unexpected cuts, which could easily affect 
stock prices. However, this is likely to be a tem- 
porary development, since credit conditions should 
be materially easier by mid-1952, and hence it 
need not lead to any substantial decline in stock 
quotations. 

Written December 27, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Peak Living Costs 


As a result of the rise in the Government’s cost- 
of-living index to a new all-time high in November, 
at 188.6 (1935-39 — 100), the nation’s railroads 
will be burdened with an additional wage cost of 
$120 million a year, with 114 million workers 
automatically receiving a hike of four cents an 
hour. Auto workers and employes of the strike- 
threatened steel industry are not affected by the 
new peak, since their pay adjustments—though 
keyed to the index—fall in other months. At its 
latest level, the index stands 10.2 per cent above 
June 1950 (Korean outbreak), of which nearly 
seven percentage points represent the rise in the 
past year alone. 


New Paper Uses 


Although the paper industry is currently experi- 
encing a tapering off in demand, mainly in paper- 
board lines, continued expansion in the use of paper 
products suggests that further long term growth lies 
ahead. Multiwall paper bags are now more widely 
used than cotton and jute containers in the packag- 
ing of cement, lime, gypsum and other such prod- 
ucts, and the packaging of animal feeds represents 
an enormous potential market that is largely un- 
tapped. A mixture of Neoprene (du Pont’s synthetic 
rubber) and woodpulp is being used for the pro- 
duction of paper rugs, disposable diapers and 
linoleum. Polyethylene-coated kraft paper is finding 
increasing use in wrapping materials that previ- 
iously could not be packed in paper, such as 
chemical products. Annual per capita consumption 
of paper and paperboard in the United States is 
about 381 pounds compared with 45-50 pounds in 
Europe and only 15 to 20 pounds in all Free World 
nations outside the United States. Thus, even a 
slight increase in foreign consumption would re- 
quire a tremendous expansion in world production 
on a tonnage basis. 


Large Appliance Output 

Shortages of most electrical appliances are not a 
nearby prospect, on the basis of current production 
plans of the industry’s leaders. In the current year, 
General Electric plans to turn out 75 per cent as 
many appliances as it produced in all of 1951, and 
current production rates will be maintained through 
the first half of 1952. Approximately 20 to 25 per 
cent of G.E.’s current production is for defense pur- 
poses, but this will rise to 30 to 35 per cent for the 
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full year 1952. The number two company in the in- 
dustry, Westinghouse Electric, will also maintain 
large scale production of consumer goods, even 
though military output may account for a larger 
proportion of total sales than the one-third indicated 
for 1951. Liberal use of substitute materials is the 
key to these ambitious production goals. While 
shortages may crop up in one appliance line or an- 
other, the ability of the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers to shift production rapidly means that 
scarcities will probably be short-lived. 


Oil Burner Shipments 


Shipments of oil burners have been rising over 
the comparative 1950 month ever since July but 
these gains probably will not be long continued. 
Anticipating the October 1 deadline of tighter metal 
restrictions, the burner manufacturers turned out a 
heavy stock of rough stampings last spring. Stocks 
on hand are not expected to last many weeks 
longer so that shipments this year will be affected 
more by material allocations and also by some 
further decline in home building. The rate of in- 
crease in oil burner shipments during November 
flattened out, being estimated at five per cent over 
November 1950 while the October increase over the 
1950 month was 23 per cent. Estimated November 
shipments of 88,166 burners (30,842 of which were 
for new homes) brought installations for the first 
eleven months to 649,944. But because of a small 
volume of sales prior to August of last year, aggre- 
gate shipments are down 13 per cent from the 
corresponding 1950 period. 


Aluminum Outlook 


Although the completion of more new aluminum 
plants will enable the industry to produce more than 
two billion pounds of the primary metal in 1952, 
an all-time record, supplies for civilian users will 
continue tight until the first quarter of 1953 at least. 
Aircraft construction, which will pick up speed in 
the new year, will require huge amounts. During 
World War II, 80 per cent of the structural material 
used in aircraft was aluminum. The two billion 
pound primary output this year will compare with 
the previous high of 1.8 billion pounds in 1943 and 
with the 1.6 billion estimated as the 1951 total. The 
United States also obtains large imports from 
Canada where the new hydro-electric and aluminum 
smelting facilities are being constructed in Quebec 
by Aluminium Ltd. with a larger integrated project 
presently under way in British Columbia. During 
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1951 this country had a total supply equal to 
around 70 per cent. of world production outside 
Russia and its satellites, but since enormous war- 
time demands continue to take up much of the avail- 
able supply consumer shortages are bound to con- 
tinue. 


New Peak for Margarine 

Margarine sales in 1951 exceeded a billion 
pounds against 930 million in 1950 and indications 
are that shipments will go even higher this year. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 1951] per 
capita consumption of 6.7 pounds vs. 6.1 pounds in 
1950 and only 2.7 pounds ten years ago, but con- 
sumer purchases may exceed seven pounds per 
capita in 1951. The second largest consumer of 
cottonseed oil and soybean oil, the margarine in- 
dustry used an estimated 771 million pounds of 
these ingredients in 1951 vs. 736 million in the 
previous year. Much of the increase is obviously 
due to repeal of Federal restrictions on the product 
(effective July 1, 1950), and sales of colored mar- 
garine have now been legalized in all but eight 
states, including only New York and Vermont in 
the East. Consumers living close to borders of 
states in which colored margarine may be sold do 
much of their buying there. 


Sugar Quota 

Frankly admitting that his 1952 sugar consump- 
tion estimate of 7.7 million short tons is an under- 
estimate designed to boost prices and “protect the 
domestic sugar industry,” Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan indicates that the Department actually 
looks for domestic consumption to reach a record 
8.1 million tons, vs. 1951 usage of 7.8 million tons. 
In effect the low quota will keep off-shore sugar out 
of the United States until the domestic crop of beet 
and cane is marketed, after which the quota is likely 


to be raised. The Secretary argues that the present 
wholesale price of refined sugar (8.25 cents a 
pound) is 1.57 cents less than the 9.82 cents he 
figures is necessary to maintain its proper relation- 
ship to the consumers’ price index. Cuba will have 
a record crop of at least seven million tons of which 
only 2.4 million tons will be permitted entry into 
this country. This will leave four millions above 
Cuban domestic demand to be pressed on the weak- 
ening world market. No significant effect on sugar 
prices followed the quota announcement which, in- 
cidentally, trails three ineffective recent efforts at 
price stimulus, including removal of the ban on 
exports. 


Corporate News 


Borden Company has sold its interest in Alamo 
Chemical Company, a petroleum chemical producer, 
to Phillips Petroleum. 

General Motors will build 37 of the 55 diesel 
locomotives ordered by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 
equipment will be owned by Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and leased to B. & O. for 15 years. 

Consolidated Edison’s gas rate structure hear- 
ings will begin January 17 before N. Y. State Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

Reading Company earned $12.03 per share on 
the first preferred stock in the 11 months to No- 
vember 30 vs. $15.29 per share in the same 1950 
period. 

Pacific Gas & Electric will offer 163,986 shares of 
5 per cent first preferred stock to employes under a 
time payment plan. 

United Gas Improvement plans to merge its seven 
subsidiaries into a single corporation; surviving 
company would retain present title. 

Carolina Power & Light and Tide Water Power 
stockholders vote February 4 on a merger of the 
two companies. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to tinie, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 

Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67....:..... 96 2.82% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 94 317 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 3.95 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BE. cdslvsdedasagetbeiesianees 96 3.35 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.........-.- 92 3.50 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 102 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 90 3.25 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969... 95 4.95 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 128 5.47% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 98 4.59 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 94 5.32 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 36 5.56 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ....... *2.00 *2.40 a1.90 al.31 113 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 1.25 1.60 {£1.99 £3.30 36 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 c¢3.91 c¢2.98 57 
General Foods ....... 2.45 2.40 b2.75 bl.47 43 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 c6.92 217 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 f5.01 £3.53 51 


Standard Oil of Calif... *2.50 2.60 ¢3.73 4.55 50 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 ¢3.45 2.67 62 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 63.27 2.74 31 


*Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—12 months to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

--Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores ............. $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
American Tel . & Tel. ........ 900 900 155 58 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 2.80 50 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 170 200 33 6.1 
Household Finance ........... 2.200 240 42 5.7 
Gs Se WE Kescesedecasyan 300 380 SS 57 
Louisville & Nashville......... 352 400 53 7.6 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.00 34 5.9 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 135 150 29 5.2 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 32 63 
ee 240 240 31 7,7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 135 180 34 53 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 200 200 34 5.9 
Seertine TG o6.6c view bs 0 56s oe 250 2.25 40 5.6 
Ce TCT ere 3.25 3.005 55 5.6 
Underwood Corp. ............ 400 400 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 5.00 600 99 61. 
ROE SPUN ceed agctcied se aie du 450 450 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends~, —Earnings—~ Recent 
195 


1950 1951 950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.10 4.00 c8.96 c6.50 52 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b2.52 b3.25 30 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.15 £1.20 15° 
Container Corporation... 2.75 2.75 3.55 4.66 37 
Firestone Tire ........ 2.50 3.50 b3.34 b5.85 64 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 30 
General Amer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 c3.38 c4.20 53 
General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 4.15 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 g2.15 92.76 41 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 86 
Mathieson Chemical.... 1.50 1.70 ¢2.39 ¢2.87° 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 c7.15 68 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation ... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b257 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.90 2.15 3.62 c4.19 43 
Sy Ps bi neds dade 3.45 3.00 c6.12 c4.44 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 2.00 £3.31 {£2.87 29 





b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 ths t 
z—Nine months to July 31. oe eee 
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New outlook on defense production—Overseas officials 


go all out for dictating machines, shun pen and pad— 


Britain seeks right market level for pound sterling 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Top Gov- 
ernment men are saying things that 
change the outlook on defense produc- 
tion. Unless there’s a big war, the 
Armed Services won’t buy thousands 
of tanks, machine guns, etc. They 
won’t want them. They’ll just get 
ready to produce; turn out, say, a 
hundred of each new specimen and 
then start all over again with some 
new design. Russia can’t do that. 
Hence her arms will steadily become 
more obsolete relative to ours. 

This also means that companies 
which had been urged to expand 
won't get the big orders many must 
have taken for granted. Just at the 
point at which actual sales would be- 
come most profitable, the Services 
will stop buying. Fortunately for the 
major companies, the substantial in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment 
is being written off quickly. But evi- 
dently they can’t look forward to 
much more than coming out even; 
there won’t be important defense 
profits. 

The business of building up to a 
weapon and then redesigning suggests 
a kind of three- to five-year cycle. Al- 
though this does not call for big out- 
lays of steel, motors, guns and other 
finished equipment, it will require new 
machine tools with each fresh depart- 
ure. If this is to be the pattern, the 
machine tool industry, at least, isn’t 
headed first for a great boom to be 
followed by the usual bust. A per- 
manent stalemate with the Reds could 
be maintained, evidently, only by con- 
tinual retooling. 


Some of the Budget Bureau ex- 
perts look for a surplus this year, if 
the Government account is taken on 
a complete cash basis. That means, 
including the income and outgo from 
the various trust funds, more cash 
will have been collected than spent. 
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The arming of Europe, Point 
Four, the various military occupations 
and other U. S. activities in foreign 
lands are building up a pretty big ex- 
port business in dictating machines. 
Western Electric, among other com- 
panies, handles orders. As more of- 
ficials, both military and civilian go 
abroad, the greater the export sales. 
There hasn’t been much business, on 
the other hand, for direct foreign 
account. 

The sales argument is that when 
you're abroad you'll never find steno- 
graphic help. You have to file reports 
on all sorts of things; how will you 
do it? Sometimes, there are double 
sales. The official overseas dictates 
and ships the discs to Washington, 
where they are listened to before they 
are filed. You need the equipment at 
the main office with which to listen. 

Men who go abroad either are on 
or aspire to the high executive level, 
at which nobody reads and writes but 
only dictates and listens. Consequent- 
ly the agencies don’t buy ball-point 
pens and stationery, which are cheap- 
er. The time of the official is supposed 
to be sufficiently valuable to write off 
the additional cost of dictating. 


There’s some worry here that 
some unemployment will develop in 
1952. There won’t be sufficient mili- 
tary orders, it’s supposed, to make up 
for the cuts in output of metallic con- 
sumer items. However, the official 
forecast remains that 1952 will be a 
year of increasing labor shortages 
and threatening inflation. 


As interpreted here, the British 
are merely trying, within restrictions, 
to find the right market level for the 
pound sterling. Instead of devaluing 
again, official buying and selling prices 
for the major exchanges were aban- 
doned, and traders with buying or 









selling orders were allowed to get the 
best prices they could. 

The experiment, ot course, is in- 
complete. Although there are no con- 
trols over exchange rates themselves, 
there is firm control over the purposes 
for which exchange may be bought. 
There’s been no change in import 
curbs nor in those over travel abroad. 
A free exchange market does not 
mean a flight from sterling. 

Within the restrictions set by im- 
port controls, the British Treasury in 
time should be able to judge the best 
level at which to peg its currency. If 
the pound eventually is devalued 
again, there need not be a sudden 
drop. It’s barely possible, too, that 
the pound had been set too low. 


The reporters who have been 
covering the investigations of the tax 
bureau are convinced, among other 
things, that Senators and Represent- 
atives as well as executive officials are 
mixed up in the business. Some of 
the go-betweens are supposed to have 
excellent Capitol Hill connections— 
and with both parties. 


Cattle growers who come to 
Washington are not mainly concerned 
with OPS. What they worry about 
is the great number of what they call 
“amateurs” who’ve gone into the busi- 
ness. A rich man can obtain tax bene- 
fits by investing in cattle breeding and 
a good many have done so. . 

The cattle growers talk about this 
in about the same fashion that pro- 
fessional security traders talk about 
the public’s being in the market. If 
there’s a price decline, they fear, the 
newcomers will panic. The western- 
ers, in contrast, hang on, it’s claimed. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive . . 

With the introduction of a new 
five-passenger hardtop convertible 
called the Starliner to both its Cham- 
pion and Commander lines, Stude- 
baker Corporation, at the year’s end, 
previewed its 1952 models which are 
scheduled to be shown locally by 
dealers early this month—principal 
exterior changes of the new cars in- 
clude an entirely re-designed front 
end and substantial re-styling in the 
rear... . Offered with Sears, Roebuck 
& Company’s traditional merchandis- 
ing policy of “Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money Back,” the new 
Allstate sedan introduced by some of 
the company’s retail stores last month 
marked the first time in automotive 
history that cars are being sold on 
a large scale by a department store 
—produced for Sears by Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, the car is offered 
in standard and de luxe models, is 
equipped with Allstate tires and bat- 
teries. .. . A salt producer, Interna- 
tional Salt Company, makes news in 
the automotive world with the patent- 
ing of a new shaker’ for spreading 
rock salt to remove snow and ice on 
highways—designed to hook over the 
tail gate of any truck without the use 
of nuts and bolts or similar devices, 
it has a capacity of 250 pounds of 
rock salt and may be regulated for 
density of application. 


Chemicals . . . 

For sprinkler-type protection, there 
is the CF fire extinguisher which 
can be hung from the ceiling—made 
by Stop-Fire, Inc., it gives off a wide 
spray by means of a conventional 
sprinkler head. . . . A new type of 


hand cleaner trade-named Skin-Cote 
will remove paints, resins, gasket 
sealing compounds and similar hard- 
to-remove materials without harming 
the skin—this, according to an an- 
nouncement recently by Boyer-Camp- 
bell. . . . Widespread use is foreseen 
for a new plastic rope available in 
diameters from ¥% to 2 inches, and 
with the following sales points: (1) 
it floats, (2) it weighs less than dry 
hemp, (3) it has insulating qualities, 
(4) it‘s elastic enough to take up 
shock, (5) it remains flexible in sub- 
zero weather and can be subjected to 
tropical temperatures, and (6) it’s 
resistant to formic and concentrated 
mineral acids—appropriately enough, 
it’s maker is Plastic Rope Company, 
Inc. . . . Wood waste is providing a 
new source of profit to many manu- 
facturers, thanks to research by Cur- 
tis Companies, Inc., and Rock Island 
Millwork Company which resulted in 
the development of new types of panel 
board made from sawdust, shavings 
and small cuttings — the new ma- 
terials, Curtis Prespine and Rock 
Island Resinwood, were made possi- 
ble also by the development by Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., of a 
special resin for bonding the wood 
particles into usable boards. 


Research & Study ... 

Celanese Corporation of America 
has announced the establishment of 
five annual fellowships to train tech- 
nical personnel for the textile indus- 
try—two of the textile fellowships 
will be at Lowell Textile Institute 
Research Foundation; one each will 
be at Georgia Institute of Technolo- 
gy, North Carolina State College and 
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Clemson College. . . . An economical 
block of pressed coal dust made with 
a binder of sulphite liquor is being 
burned successfully by many homes 
in the Green Bay, Wis., area as the 
end-product of recent research by the 
Sulphate Pulp Manufacturers’ re- 
search League and the F. Hurlburt 
Company—it was developed in an- 
swer to the problems of how to mini- 
mize coal waste and keep spent sul- 
phite liquor out of public waters... . 
A summer school of advanced eco- 
nomics will be established by Am- 
herst College on a 16-acre estate that 
has been donated to the school by 
Charles E. Merrill, senior partner of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane—while details have not been 
determined, it will be known as the 
Merrill School of Economics and will 
have some of the world’s better- 
known economists on its faculty. 


Random Notes... 

For the packaging of fragile prod- 
ucts for shipment, Shelton Manufac- 
turing Company offers three products 
—(1) Crossply, a two-way cor- 
rugated carton offering greater 
strength than the more common type, 
(2) Tufwall, a material that provides 
cushioning and additional strength 
only where it’s needed, and (3) Tuf- 
edge, a carton which has been rein- 
forced at the seams. .. . Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad solved its problem of 
what to do with an outdated railroad 
station when Harford Methodist Par- 
ish in central New York state 
brought to the attention of Cedric A. 
Major, president of the road, that a 
‘teen-age group under its sponsorship 
was in need of a recreation center— 
the station building soon will be re- 
moved to the church site and title of 
the building will be transferred to 
the church by a bill of sale for one 
dollar. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed. post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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A Blue Chip Stock 


Allied Chemical seems more reasonably priced than other 


issues in the chemical group. Present policies indicate 


company may be entering a period of more dynamic growth 


66 A scerine giant” is an expres- 
sion that has been applied in 
past years to Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation — third largest chemi- 
cal company—but there are signs that 
any lethargy that this giant may have 
shown at one time is being rapidly 
dispelled. Stockholder and public re- 
lations have been liberalized in com- 
parison with the policies followed 
during the regime of Orlando F. 
Weber, who headed the company 
from 1920 to 1935. Even more im- 
portant, research expenditures were 
stepped up to an annual rate of $10 
million in 1950 (2.5 per cent of sales), 
about in line with the industry aver- 
age, even though a large proportion 
of Allied’s sales is in lines which or- 
dinarily do not require heavy research 
outlays. Exact details are lacking but 
research expenditures were again 
boosted in the year just ended. 

Allied Chemical was organized in 
December, 1920, consolidating five 
different companies. Since then, 
Allied has never operated at a loss, 
never missed a dividend and never 
resorted to public financing. A pre- 
ferred stock issue was retired in 1936, 
leaving the company with the single- 
stock capitalization it has maintained 
ever since; it is worth noting that Ai- 
lied is the only major chemical com- 
pany in this position. Largest block 
of stock in Allied Chemical is the 19 
per cent interest owned indirectly by 
an affiliate of Solvay & Cie., a Belgian 
company which organized the Solvay 
Process Company in the 1880’s to es- 
tablish alkali manufacturing facilities 
in the United States. 

Solvay Process became part of Al- 
lied Chemical in the 1920 consolida- 
tion and now is one of Allied’s most 
important divisions, accounting for an 
estimated 40 per cent of the nation’s 
soda ash production and 20 per cent 
of caustic soda output; it also holds 
an important position in the produc- 
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tion of synthetic ammonia. The Gen- 
eral Chemical division is the foremost 
producer of sulphuric acid and is an 
important factor in insecticides, while 
the National Aniline unit is a top 
maker of synthetic detergents, dyes 
and pharmaceutical products. The 
two remaining divisions (Barrett 
Company and Semet-Solvay) are en- 
gaged in various coal-tar operations. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Allied is primarily a producer of 
basic inorganic or heavy chemicals 
largely marketed to industrial con- 
sumers. The company’s participation 
in the synthetic organic field has been 
in coal tar chemistry, growth of which 
has been much slower in recent years 
than that in petrochemicals. The re- 
sult has been that Allied—the largest 
chemical company when it was formed 
—is now well behind du Pont and 
Union Carbide in point of sales. 

But more recently, Allied has taken 
an active interest in synthetic organics 
and is doing considerable research in 





Allied Chemical & Dye 


Gross Eerned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.15 $1.50 883%4—51%4 
1932.. N.R. 0.91 1.50 225%—10% 
1937. . $177.3 2.80 188  6454—36% 
1938.. 143.5 1.48 150 49%4—31 
1939.. 168.0 2 38 2.25 50%—37% 
1940.. 190.3 2.36 2.00 4544—33% 
1941.. 247.9 2.42 2.00 41,%—33% 
1942.. 259.5 2.31 1.75 37%4—29% 
1943.. 303.8 2.15 1.50 41%4—35% 
1944.. 274.1 2.04 150 39%—35% 
1945.. 267.6 2.14 150 484—38% 
1946.. 280.9 3.02 2.00 53%—38% 
1947.. 365.9 342 2.25 50%—41 
1948.. 387.7 3.59 2.25 491%4A—42% 
1949.. 363.7 4.19 2.50 524%4—41% 
1950.. 408.0 4.65 3.00 64%—50% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
Pees eee SR... wecka®’ Sodwie den 
1951... aes 3.37 a$3.00 a777%~—58 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1921. 
a—-Through December 26. N.R.—Not reported. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


synthetic fibers, plastics, and other 
promising fields. The company is 
sufficiently well fortified with cash so 
that if it should decide to enter any 
new fields in a big way, outside financ- 
ing would be unnecessary. Included in 
current assets are large holdings of 
stock in such companies as U. S. 
Steel, Owens-Illinois Glass, American 
Viscose, American Natural Gas, Air 
Reduction and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
—which at current market value ag- 
gregate about $75 million or more 
than twice their balance sheet value. 
Using current market value to calcu- 
late the worth of the investment hold- 
ings and taking other current items 
at 1950 year-end figures (latest avail- 
able) net working capital equals about 
$21 per share of Allied, indicating ex- 
ceptional financial strength. Income 
from dividends, interest and miscell- 
aneous sources approximated $4.4 
million in 1950. These factors are 
reflected in greater dividend liberality 
than that of other leading chemical 
concerns; during the ten years 1941- 
1950, Allied paid out an average of 
69 per cent of net earnings. 

Capital expenditures are expected 
to continue at a high level since Al- 
lied’s basic products are essential to 
the national defense program. Plant 
additions and improvements jumped 
from $24 million in 1950 to between 
$45 and $50 million last year; if ma- 
terials are available, expenditures 
could reach $75 million in 1952. Ca- 
pacity for making synthetic phenol, 
chlorine, synthetic nitrogen and soda 
ash is being increased substantially, 
thus adding to Allied’s earnings po- 
tentialities. Allied enjoys a relatively 
favorable EPT base equal to over $3 
per share after normal and surtax. 

It is estimated that Allied’s 1951 
sales were in the neighborhood of 
$500 million (another new record) 
or a gain of nearly 23 per cent over 
1950. It is not likely that ’51 earn- 
ings will match the peak of $4.65 a 
share reported for 1950, but. profits 
should not be far from the $4.50 per 
share level. The current market price 
of 75 capitalizes estimated 1951 earn- 
ings 16.7 times and the yield, based 
on the regular $2 annual rate plus $1 
extra, is about four per cent. The 
shares are not on the bargain counter, 
statistically speaking, but are well in 
line with going prices for the chemical 
group generally. 
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Chains’ Sales Up 


But Earnings Lag 


Higher costs and taxes are narrowing profit margins. Group 


has passed its period of vigorous growth but, over longer 


term, should continue to show substantial earning power 


O'" the basis of totals for the. first 
eleven months of the year, sup- 
plemented by field reports on Decem- 
ber trade, 1951 sales of the variety 
chains exceeded the 1950 total by six 
to eight per cent. This is a generally 
better record than other divisions of 
retailing. 

December comparisons with the 
1950 month should make more favor- 
able reading than similar data for gen- 
eral retail trade, since the variety 
chains in December 1950—and into 
the first two months or so of 1951— 
benefited only slightly from the surge 
of scare buying which stemmed from 
the fear of shortages of civilian goods 
as the result of the defense program 
and the realization that the Soviet- 
approved, Chinese intrusion into the 
Korean situation presaged a long con- 
flict and carried the menace of a new 
world war. December sales of vari- 
ety chains normally account for about 
18 per cent of the year’s total. In 
the first eleven months of 1951 sales 
of the principal reporting chains ap- 
proximated 90 per cent of their vol- 
ume for the entire year 1950. 


Margins Narrower 


Sales volume gains, however, will 
not be translated into increased profits 
on the year’s operations. Margins 
have narrowed steadily as the result 
of rising costs, including wages, and 
higher taxes. Of the available re- 
turns, covering generally only the 
first half of the year, W. T. Grant and 
Neisner Brothers each reported a 
1951 increase over 1950 net for the 
same period; others made less credit- 
able showings. The impact on earn- 
ings came in the third quarter. 

Only H. L. Green and Butler 
Brothers issue quarterly statements. 
Since Butler also operates a whole- 
sale division, whose sales have been 
in a decline, its over-all results do 
not accurately reflect conditions in the 
18 


retail variety field. For the nine 
months ended September 30 its tax- 
able net income was $670,000 less 
than in the same 1950 period, but de- 
spite this, taxes increased $174,000. 
Green's statement for the nine months 
ended October 31 shows more clearly 
the effect of both increased operating 
costs and higher taxes on a strictly 
retail variety chain. Sales of $72.5 
million were $4.1 million in excess of 
sales for the same nine months in 
1950, but increased costs lowered net 
before taxes to $4 million, vs. $4.3 
million. While taxable net declined, 
here also the tax bite increased, the 
end result being nine months earnings 
of $1.65 per share vs. $2.06 per share 
in the corresponding 1950 period. 


Dividend Outlook 


Wages, increased costs of goods 
and supplies, and heavier markdowns 
forced by the highly competitive status 
of the business, account for the nar- 
rowing of profit margins, with higher 
taxes adding further to the likelihood 
that chain organizations as a group 
will show increased sales and smaller 
profits than in 1950. The recession 
in earnings, however, should in no 
wise impair dividend payments since 
1951 disbursements were adequately 
covered. And so far as 1952 is con- 
cerned, sales and earnings, as cur- 


rently determinable, should hold 
around 1951 levels. 

Consumer incomes, or the spend- 
able portion of them, may be expect- 
ed to continue the uptrend of recent 
years, with employment at a peak and 
the Government’s official board ap- 
parently willing to discover harmony 
between the freezing of wage scales 
and the increasing demands of union 
leaders for upward revision of exist- 
ing scales or the approval of new con- 
tracts raising both base and _ take- 
home pay. After all, 1952 is a 
Presidential election year and one in 
which the entire House of Represen- 
tatives is to be elected in addition to 
one-third of the Senate. And the 
workers in the so-called lower 
brackets make up a sizable portion of 
the electorate. 


Modernization Progresses 


Meanwhile, undisturbed by the in- 
sufficiency of rising sales totals to 
offset the moderate downtrend in 
profits, variety chain managers are 
pushing modernization and expansion 
programs. Butler opened six new re- 
tail outlets last year and its program 
calls for 15 additional relocated or 
new units. H. L. Green recently 
opened two new stores and plans fur- 
ther extensions. S. S. Kresge opened 
13 new stores during the year and has 
modernized 12 others. In September 
the G. C. Murphy organization ac- 
quired a mid-West chain operating 71 
stores in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan with annual sales totaling 
more than $13 million. McCrory, 
Newberry and others also have im- 
proved and enlarged their facilities 
with a view to increasing sales per 
store without adding to supervisory 
or operating costs. Woolworth has 
carried on an extensive expansion 


The Leading Chain Variety Organizations 


— Sales ——, 


(Millions) 

Company 1950 *1951 1949 
Butler Brothers... $119.0 $106.0 D$0.93 
Grant (W. T.)... a250.6 223.1 a3.73 
Green (H. L.)... al101.9 82.2 a4.14 
Kresge (S. S.)... 294.8 259.2 3.28 
Kress (S. H.)... 161.7. 141.9 4.27 
McCrory Stores. 98.7 86.2 2.02 
McLellan Stores. a56.6 49.2 a2.98 
Murphy (G.C.).. 150.5 138.8 4.46 
Neisner Bros. ... 58.3 51.1 2.18 
Newberry (J. J.). 145.7. 132.3 3.72 
Woolworth (F.W.) 632.1 569.9 3.83 





*Eleven months. 


a—Year ended January 31 of following year. 
e—To pay 12% cents January 4, 1952. D—Deficit. 


-——— Earned Per Share————-. 
o—Annual—, 


r--Six Months~ -—Dividends—, Recer: 


1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
$2.21 b$1.45 b$0.72 $0.60 $0.75 14 
a3.16 0.59 O80 2.00 1.75 33 
a4.47  b2.06 b165 250 2.50 39 
$57 NR NE 22 200 BF 
§.12 N.R. N.R. 300 3.00 52 
2.22 0.61 0.55 137% 125 1 
a3.28 0.83 0.72 1.75 e200 24 
4.68 N.R. -N.R. 2.25 2.37% 58 
2.59 0.44 061 1.00 1.00 16 
424 N.R. N.R. 2.00 2.00 40 
335 NE. NR. 250 250° S5 


b—Nine months. c—Ten months. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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program despite higher operating 
costs, and a reduction in income from 
its British subsidiary which, with the 
increased tax liability, will cut final 
1951 net below 1950, notwithstand- 
ing results for the first half exactly 
balanced at $3.83 per share. 

As the tabulation shows, 1951 divi- 
dend payments by the variety chain 
units generally equaled or exceeded 
distributions in 1950, minor excep- 
tions being W. T. Grant and S. S. 
Kresge which each paid 25 cents a 
share less than in 1950, and Mc- 
Crory Stores with a 12%4-cent gap 
between 1950 and 1951 payments. 
With the exception of Butler Broth- 
ers, which is of mediocre caliber, the 
variety issues are well rated and 
around current prices afford reason- 
able returns. Grant, Kresge, Kress, 
Murphy, Newberry and Woolworth 
carry investment ratings. 


Utilities 





Concluded from page 6 


which serves Poughkeepsie, Beacon, 
Kingston and Newburgh in the Hud- 
son River Valley of New York State. 
A few weeks ago, the company was 
authorized to boost electric rates 
slightly over twelve per cent, or suffi- 
cient to produce $1.7 million of addi- 
tional annual revenues. Northern 
States Power, meanwhile, is awaiting 
decisions by the North Dakota and 
Wisconsin utility commissions on the 
company’s applications for higher 
electric rates in those states. 


Contrasting Pay-Outs 


The proportion of earnings being 
distributed to stockholders is of in- 
terest to utility investors, because it 
discloses how well-secured the exist- 
ing dividend rate may be, and also 
because it furnishes clues to prospec- 
tive dividend increases. Below-aver- 
age pay-outs are currently being made 
by Central & South West, Houston 
Lighting and New England Electric. 
In contrast, over 85 per cent of earn- 
ings is being distributed by Central 
Hudson, Florida Power and Cali- 
fornia Electric Power. 

Quality of the ten issues varies, and 
selections should be made on the basis 
of the investor’s income and safety re- 
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Corporation dividends benefit not 
only individual stockholders but 
thousands of others as well— people 
aided by the institutions depend- 
ent upon investment, For exam- 
ple, The Legal Aid Society, which 
advises and represents in court 
people without means to employ 
legal counsel, has been a Philip 
Morris stockholder for many years. 





PHILIP MORRIS” 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


Our Institutional 
STOCKHOLDERS* 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable February 1, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on January 15, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.75 per share has been declared 
payable January 15, 1952 to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31, 1951. 


New York, N. Y. 


*Reprinted from Philip Morris 1950 Annual Report. 


TOIst 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
December 19, 1951 














quirements. Yields are for the most 
part attractive and investors seeking 
to bolster the utility section of their 
portfolios will find worthwhile candi- 
dates among the ten selected equities. 


Dividend Changes 


Artloom Carpet: Took no action on 
common dividend normally payable in 
December. 

Baldwin Rubber: 15 cents and extra 
of 10 cents, both payable January 29 to 
stock of record January 15. 

Central-Illinois Securities: $1.50 on 
arrears on the $1.50 preferred, payable 
January 15 to stock of record January 3. 

Consolidated Textile: 25 cents payable 
January 15 to stock of record January 2. 
Company previously paid 37% cents at 
quarterly intervals. 

Dominion Bridge: Extra of $1.50 and 
quarterly of 40 cents, both payable Feb- 
ruary 22 to stock of record January 31. 

Eastern Industries: Initial of 10 cents 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 15. 

Franklin National Bank (Franklin 
Square, N. Y.): Stock dividend of four 
shares for each 279 shares held, to stock 


of record January 8. The bank paid a 
stock dividend of four shares for each 
250 held as of October 22 and a 100% 
stock dividend on July 1. 

Gotham Hosiery: Took no action on 
a quarterly dividend due for February 1. 

Griess-Pfleger Tanning: 25 cents pay- 
able February 1 to stock of record Jan- 
uary 15. Company previously paid 50 
cents quarterly. 

MacAndrews & Forbes: $1.50 payable 
January 15 to stock of record December 
31. This brings declarations in 1951 to 
$3, the same as in 1950. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port: $1 payable March 3 to stock of 
record February 1. 

Patino Mines: Took no action on a 
dividend usually due around this time. 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke: 50 cents 
payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 15. First dividend since a simi- 
lar amount was paid December 21, 1948. 


Reliable Stores: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 40 cents, both payable Janu- 
ary 22 to stock of record January 7. 

Selby Shoe: Took no action on the 
fourth quarter dividend for 1951. 

Whiting: Stock dividend of 5%. Cer- 
tificates will be ready for mailing about 
March 1 to holders of record February 1. 
Also quarterly of 10 cents, payable Jan- 
uary 16 to stock of record January 2. 
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Make 1952 


A Better Year 
For Investment 
Results 
By Adopting This 
NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


ss 












Resolved 


That, commencing with 
the New Year of 1952, 
| am going to pay 
more attention to a 
study of STOCK 
VALUES and do less 
worrying about tempo- 
rary market fluctuations. 





You can make this resolution 
pay off by mailing the cou- 
pon below right now, before 
1952 is another day older. 








STCCRCCORCCCRERCCCCRCOCERECTRCESSERERORERERESESE REE RED, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) 


please enter my one-year order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Invest- 
ment Service, including 1951 Revised 
296-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH" BOOK Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete 
service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


[] Check here if subscription is 
NEW. 


[_] Check here if RENEWAL. 


ae ere 


This is a deductible income tax 
expense, materially reducing your 
cost. 


Zone.... 


Jan. 2 
SSCP SCSSSCEKSCEESSSHSSECEKEEETSSRRSSHSSRSEeeeeeeeees 
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Business Background 


Never entirely free of trouble during half a century, 





New York's Third Avenue lines just keep rolling along 





E FIRST—Quite understand- 

ably, Federal Judge SAMUEL 
HH. KAUFMAN may shake his head in 
doubt when or if he pauses to con- 
template what the future may hold 
for the bankrupt Third Avenue 
Transit Corporation. His Honor is 
administering the affairs of New 
York’s historic surface lines com- 
pany. As he hears the recommenda- 
tions of interested parties, he assorts 
the various “me firsts” and “here’s 
what we want” presentations and 
weighs them on the judicial scales. 
MIcHAEL J. QUILL and his transport 
workers want shorter hours, same 
pay. JAMEs Hopgs, president of the 
system, and his fellow trustees want 
a 15-cent fare plus 2-cent transfer 
against a 10- 
’ cent charge and 





free transfers 
now. And a 
bondholders’ 


committee 
would solve the 
transit difficul- 
ties by forcing 
abandonment 
of service on 
39 bus lines 
which may 
sound to you 
like removing the heart to cure the 
cardiac. 





Bombay or Bust 


Concession—What may appear 
to His Honor as a moderately en- 
couraging sign is an offer that comes 
from the New York City Board of 
Estimate. City boards historically 
clamor for higher wages and higher 
taxes but ask lower fares. However, 
the Estimate Board apparently tem- 
pers its political education with an 
accountant’s knowledge of figures. 
Result: it would cut the System’s 
franchise tax by 60 per cent and allow 
it a bigger cut in the present com- 
bined bus-subway fare. 


Many Lives—The city’s offer, 
though a hopeful harbinger, should 


By Frank H. McConnell 





not be interpreted as a solution in the 
making. But His Honor may find 
encouragement by looking at history. 
Somehow, the Third Avenue, though 
seemingly never free of problems, has 
proved an old hand at weathering 
storms. The present reorganization 
is its third in half a century. Its pas- 
sengers make out if not its security 
holders. 


Landmarks — A present West- 
chester bus route of the System once 
carried traffic in a vehicle that Fon- 
TAINE Fox made famous: The Toon- 
erville Trolley. A decade ago, the 
management ran headlong into litiga- 
tion when it offered a plan to motor- 
ize its surface routes. Resistance was 
stiff, but the trolley cars like the 
horse cars before them eventually 
gave way to progress. Third Avenue 
cars even caused an _ international 
flurry. Ebasco Services shipped 25 
to India for the use of Bombay, and 
created a freight-handling problem 
that had the Indian stevedores agog. 
It was solved when, in response to a 
radioed appeal, Ebasco dug up a film 
of the New York loading. (See pho- 
tograph.) Made by a TV station, 
the film showed the Indian handlers 
how the cars were loaded and, by ap- 
plying the procedures in reverse, they 
were able to get them off-ships and 
onto the rails without mishap. 
“They’re still going strong in Bom- 
bay,” reports T. C. Westcott, 
Ebasco head. 





Grandpa’s Rule—FortuNneE PETER 
RyAN, Royal Typewriter Company’s 
president, is well known to the Curb’s 
20-year Club. Ryan was a floor 
broker with a membership in the New 
York Curb Exchange before he threw 
trading overboard for the typewriter. 
Royal was founded by his grand- 
father, Tuomas Fortune RyAn, 
and his father, the late ALLAN A. 
Ryan, became the company’s first 
president. The grandson started as 
a Royal salesman after an apprentice- 
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ship as a typewriter repair man. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan had a rule that 
all salesmen must know how to take a 
typewriter apart and reassemble it be- 
fore going out to sell it. 

Snap It—Here are three helpful 
precautions to take in determining if 
that $20-bill given you is genuine: 1. 
Look at it twice—and if the Federal 
Reserve Bank stamp is outside your 
district, think twice. 2. Don’t hurry 
in making change, counterfeiters like 
speed. 3. Snap it sharply using both 
hands, the linen content of fake bills 
is inferior. The suggestions come 
from Special Agent A. E. WHITAKER 
of the United States Secret Service. 
Spurious tens and twenties are circu- 
lating. 


Tired, but—Admirers of Federal 
Judge Harotp R. MepiNna, and they 
are many, will agree that His Honor 
lias a vacation coming to him. Two 
epochal trials, Uncle Sam versus the 
Commies and next against the capital- 
ists, represent a juridical chore of ex- 
hausting study. Judge Medina is 
tired, naturally; but rest your fears 
with regard to a possible nervous 
breakdown. He is about as far from 
that danger as Ben Hogan is. And 
if the Judge’s back is sufficiently re- 
covered from an ailment, he will essay 
recreational comeback to near par on 
the golf course, at Bermuda. About 
mid-January he is expected back in 
his Long Island home; and_ before 
February 4 when the anti-trust action 
against 17 investment houses again 
appears on his calendar, Judge Me- 
dina will be well advanced in the 
process of reviewing and re-weighing 
the evidence thus far put before him. 


Next Witness — The first Gov- 
ernment witness in the case, and the 
last before its recent recess to next 
month, was Ropert R. Younc. He 
attracted a good sized gallery. But 
the next witness will probably prove 
a bigger attraction. He is HAroLtp 
L. STUART, president of Halsey, Stu- 
art & Company, upon whom VicTor 
H. KRAMER, Government counsel, 
will rely heavily to support the Gov- 
ernment’s claim that the “big 17” 
conspired to keep competitors from 
the field of corporate financing. 


Caution—The traditional warn- 
JANUARY 2, 1952 














t Saver 


BEST PAID 
CITIZEN 





Be one of our savers and receive 
your liberal semi-annual dividend 
January Ist and July Ist each 
year. Current rate is 3%. 
term investments invited. Member 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


Sea F aad 
Gg savers for avert A Quartet century 











Long 


Save by mail—convenient 
envelopes to help you save. 








=- FOR SALE= 


Half interest in Corp. Owns 
Revolutionary Patent Just 
Issued Which Makes Cin- 
der & Cement Blocks 30% 
Cheaper. Block Mfrs. Seek- 
ing Franchises. Potential 
Royalties 2 to 3 Millions. 


P. O. Box 53—Rahway, N. J. 
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EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















ing sign, “Men at Work,” causes the 
motorist to look around before pro- 
ceeding, but the reverse is sought by 
the New York Stock Exchange in 
advertising its new film, “Money at 
Work.” The film is being shown in 
a small new theatre just opened as an 
adjunct to an exhibit in the Exchange 
Building that shows how the inves- 
tor’s money is put to work. During 
1951, some 150,000 persons visited 
the Exchange. “In 1952,” said Pres- 
ident Kr1IrH FUNSTON, “‘we expect 


300,000.” 








~ How % 
S TOOPEN 7 
> AN ACCOUNT : 
= For new or experienced 
: investors — a booklet 
explaining stock market 


. trading terms, rules and 
= practices. 





Explained in our booklet 
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CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 178 

A dividend of $1.00 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
January 26, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on January 4, 1952. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, December 20, 1951. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 
day before the record date. 





Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Aluminum Co. Amer...Q75ce 3-10 2-15 
Amer. Asphalt Roof...Q25c 1-15 12-31 

ee ee ee E75c 12-20 12-19 
American Bosch ..... QO30c 1-15 1-2 
Am. Natural Gas..... Q45c 2-1 = 1-10 
Argus Corp., Ltd...... *15c. 3-1 1-31 
Benrus Watch ....... Q20c 1-30 1-15 
Brooklyn Union Gas..Q75c 2-1 1-7 
Byers (A. M.)........ 50e 22° ' 048 

Do 7% pF......0.02 Q$1.75 2-1 1-18 
Calif. Oregon Pwr....Q4Uc 1-21 12-31 
Cent. Aguirre Sug....¢Q40c 1-15 12-31 
Century Investors ...... l6c 12-28 12-26 
Commodore Hotel «...12%c 1-15 12-28 
Cons. Dextile. ..<...<2% Q25e 1-15 1-2 
Corn Prod. Ref....... Q90c 1-25 1-4 
Daystrom, Inc. ...... QO25e 2-15 1-18 
Beason Wl nc docacsmaal A50c 1-8 12-20 
Elec. & Mus. Indust...... 3c = 1- 8s 12-31 
Gen. Bakeries, Ltd.....*10c 1-25 1-4 
Gladding, McBean ....Q25c 1-21 1-4 
Haverhill Gas Lt........ 45c 1-2 12-21 
Illinois Brick ........ QO25c 2-1 1-18 
Illinois Power ....... O55c« 2-1 1-10 
Krueger Brewing ....124%c 1-16 1-9 
Langendorf Un. ‘Bak.. .045c¢ 1-15 12-29 
Lee Rubber & Tire... Q75¢ 2-1 1-21 
SEE UNE conan se vane QO40c 3-15 2-15 
MacAndrews & Forb..$1.50 1-15 12-31 
McLellan Stores ...Q37%c 1-31 1-11 
Monroe Loan 

ae O5c 1-15 1-2 
Oat, Sees WWE... cs Q21lc 1-21 12-31 
Mt. States T. & T...Q$1.50 1-15 12-31 
Morrell (J.) Co.....Q12%c 1-30 1-10 
Nat'l Mfg. & Strs.....025¢ 1-15 1-2 
Northern Cent. Ry.....S$2 1-15 12-31 
Northern States 

Power (Minn.) ....17%c 1-19 12-31 
6 Le errr Me 2-1 = 1-15 
(9Hs: Mleyator: <.....0 5.5655 $1 1-26 1-4 
Patke, avis .....5..5- 45c 1-31 1-4 
Penna. Coal & Coke....50c 2-1 1-15 
Philip Morris ........ O75c 1-15 12-31 
Pitt., Cinn., Chic. 

a S$2.50 1-21 1-10 
Public Sve., Colo...... aoe a 1 485 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 3-1 1-15 
a ee Q50e 2-14 1-17 
Robbins Mills ...... Q37%c = 1-30-—Ss 1-15 
So. Calif. Edison...... G50c 1-31 1-5 
Stewart-Warner ....... 35c = 33- 8 2-15 
Toledo Edison...... Ql7%zc_ = 1-26 Ss «1-7 
kt Q37%c 2-1 ~~ 1-10 
Un. Milk Prod......... 25c 12-28 12-26 

ROD sesccxckheeee cere 2c 1-2 12-26 
Vanadium Corp. Amer.Q60c 3-3 2-21 

Accumulations 

Central Ill. Securities 

SE, <c cieednge 150 1-15 1-3 
Concord Gas (N. H.) 

og eee fe |r 2 ® | 

Stock 

Kirby Petroleum ........ t 1-31 12-31 
aranx-dener ..400.. 2 { 12-26 12-17 


Omitted 
Artloom Carpet, Patino Mines, Selby Shoe. 


* Canadian currency. E—Extra. Q—Quarterly. 
S—Semi-annual. A—Annual. {Less 29% non- 
resident Puerto Rican tax. One share 5% 
preferred for each common share. { One share 
oom preferred stock for each 844 common shares 
eld. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 14: Great Lakes 
Dock; Charles E. Hires; 
Hormel; Julius Kayser; Kroger Co.; 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; Pacific 
Mills; Pacific Power & Light; Scotten 
Dillon; Smith Agricultural Chemical; 
Spencer Kellogg. 


January 15: Block Bros. Tobacco; A. 
M. Castle; Central & South West 
Corporation; Gabriel Steel; General 
Paint; Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting; 
Keystone Steel & Wire; Lanston Mono- 
type Machine; Lehigh Portland Cement; 
Lukens Steel; Lynch Corporation; Mer- 
ritt--Chapman & Scott; New York Air 
Brake; North Central Texas Oil; Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line; Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas: Standard Railway 


Dredge & 
George A. 


Equipment; Sun Oil; Universal Pic- 
tures, 
January 16: Belding Heminway; Cali. 


fornia Water Service; Dominion Stores; 
Hercules Steel Products; Hooker Elec- 
trochemical; L’Aiglon Apparel; Life 
Savers; Loblaw Groceterias; Lucky 
Stores; Middlesex Water; Mosinee 
Paper Mills; Motor Finance; Rheem 
Manufacturing; Rockland Gas; U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery; Wisconsin Power 
& Light. 

January 17: Aluminium Ltd.; Atlantic 
Coast Line R.R.; Chicago Yellow Cab: 
Dallas Power & Light; Dravo Corpora- 
tion; East St. Louis & Interurban 
Water; Florida Power; Great Northern 
Railway; Halle Brothers; International 
Harvester; Kansas City Stockyards; 
Kawneer Company; Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad; Marathon Corporation: 
Mickleberry’s Food Products; Monroe 
Calculating Machine; Northeastern 
Water: Outboard Marine & Manufac- 
turing; Owens-Illinois Glass; Pennsyl- 
vania State Water; Potash Co. of Amer- 
ica; Sonotone Corp.; South Bend Lathe 
Works; Southwestern Electric Service: 
Wellman Engineering; Wisconsin 
Power & Light. 


January 18: Bigelow-Sanford Carpet; 
California Electric Power. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation: 
1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered December 19 at $24.25 a share.) 

Iowa Southern Utilities Company: 
100,000 shares of $1.76 convertible pre- 
ferred stock ($30 par value). (Offered 
December 19 at $32.25 per share.) 

Federated Department Stores, Inc.: 
250,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered December 19 at $40.125 per share.) 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation: 
$15,000,000 of general mortgage 334s due 
1981. (Offered December 20 at 101.80%.) 


Fram Corporation: $2,500,000 conver- 
tible debenture 6s due 1966. (Offered 
December 20 at 100%.) Also, 100,000 
shares of common stock at $11.375 per 
share. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 


12 Months to November 30) 





Alabama Power ......... p$23.49 p$20.69 
Carolina Power & Light.. 3.06 3.27 
Central Illinois Light..... 2.85 2.89 
Central Maine Power..... 1.57 1.58 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc. 2.77 1.61 
Fall River Electric....... 3.80 4.38 
Georgia Power .......... p20.03 ~—p21.71 
Gelf Powef 's. o60640i04.. p22.94 23.93 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 2.93 3.06 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 3.09 4.23 
Mississippi Power ....... p92.33 p78.00 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas... 2.11 2.26 
ee ee ere 2.58 2.94 
Pennsylvania Power ..... p21.49 =p39.69 
Suiorn Ta Be sn 0.99 1.07 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 1.89 2.07 
Tide Water Power....... 0.72 1.17 

11 Months to November 30 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 3.36 8.18 

3 Months to November 30 
Comteal Sepa ..ccvsccowes 0.97 1.01 
i en eer ae 1.01 1.42 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel. .... b1.68 b1.75 
Wilson Jones Co.......... 0.50 0.58 


12 Weeks to November 24 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons.. 0.31 0.30 


20 Weeks to November 17 


Consolidated Grocers .... 0.47 1.48 
12 Months to October 31 
Altied Staves) (6.03005 0.04 4.38 6.27 
Brown Be vasakisskonscp 4.71 8.08 
ee?) eee 3.88 4.54 
Dresser Industries ....... 3.77 3.68 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p56.66 59.41 
Lawrence (A.C.) Leather. 1.45 0.26 
Maine Public Service..... 1.63 1.63 
Montana Power ......... 2.32 2.88 
Rochester Button ........ 1.08 1.48 
ee 2.04 2.73 
United Stockyards ....... 1.02 0.98 
9 Months to October 31 
Crowley, Milner & Co.. D0.25 0.78 
6 Monthe to October 31 

ete PE. ont avec hee 1.08 
Interstate Engineering. . 0:29 0.25 
Solar Aircfait ....0....'s. 1.18 0.51 
3 Months to October 31 
Jacobs .(F..4..) Garni anes D0.44 0.51 
12 Months to Ye 30 
Aeroquip Corp. .......... 0.97 
American & Foreign Pwr. Ds 8 D3. 37 
American Pwr. & Lt...... 0.94 ‘ae> 
Automatic Canteen....... 1.65 1.33 
Bingham-Herbrand Corp.. 4.01 377 
Gemmer Mfg. ........... 0.33 1.53 
Harshaw Chemical ....... 4.97 5.62 
Jamaica Public Serv., Ltd. *1.55 *1.52 
Laura Secord Candy...... *0).96 *1.26 
Miller Falls Co........... 5.12 4.63 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. 4.66 5.01 
Punta Alegre Sugar...... 2.82 2.68 
Ralston Purina .......... 6.84 9.91 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 10.98 7.12 
Southern Natural Gas..... 4.11 3.87 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.33 1.34 
Vouk Comm i ivst. wiyie..% 2.47 1.91 


11 Months to — 30 
6.26 


Cy GR hk ncesese ed 
9 Months to Sashiaer 30 
Dominguez Oil Fields..... 3.07 3.23 
13 Weeks to September 30 
Columbia Pictures ....... 0.15 0.33 
~ * Canadian currency. b—Class B. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Considerable interest in housing authority bonds; issues no 


longer considered a problem—NYSE opens industry exhibit 


o longer do investment men 

have misgivings about the 
Federal Housing Authority hitting 
the market periodically with huge 
blocks of new bonds. Close to $150 
million will come up for bids in the 
middle of January. Two competing 
groups are eager to get as much as 
possible of that new material, and 
the explanation is that the market is 
constantly broadening. These bonds 
are fully tax-exempt, a feature that 
no longer appeals only to wealthy in- 
vestors. Furthermore, demand is like- 
ly to come in a substantial way from 
mutual savings banks which, for the 
first time in their existence, are now 
subject to Federal tax on the. bracket 
of earnings between reserves and 
dividend-interest to depositors. 

In the July offering of housing au- 
thority bonds, and again in the big 
October issue, prices to the public 
discriminated in favor of the bigger 
issues of better known communities. 
From their experience up to now, 
dealers have concluded that the yield 
incentive to make the smaller issues 
move was greater than necessary. 
Regardless of the financial success of 
any given housing project, the Fed- 
eral Government will supply the 
funds to meet interest and amortiza- 
tion of the debt. The small issue is 
just as well covered as the large. And 
the tax-exemption value of all bonds 
is the same. Bids at the forthcoming 
sale may recognize these facts. 


The only new thing about the 
industry exhibit just opened by the 
New York Stock Exchange is that 
it is staged in the Exchange itself. 
Those who were in the financial 
district at the time recall seeing 
pretty much the same kind of promo- 
tion done in the late 1920s by the 
leading sponsor of open-end invest- 
ment trust shares. That sponsor 
boasted at the time that it planned to 
spend a million dollars for advertis- 
ing in the next year. Then came the 


JANUARY 2, 1952 


market crash. In those days the Ex- 
change itself did no advertising to 
speak of and its member firms were 
restricted to “tombstone” ads. The 
Exchange has come a long way since 
then in its concept of public relations. 


Completion of the Imperial Oil. 
Ltd., offering of stock under sub- 
scription rights coincided with the 
lifting of exchange control by the 
Dominion Government. 
than a 


It was more 
coincidence. Although the 
largest single importation of Ameri- 
can funds into Canada, this was just 
one of many tricklings of dollars 
across the border, growing into a 
steady, swelling stream. Explaining 
the background for the exchange con- 
trol action, Canadian investment 
houses doing business here reasoned 
that natural forces had made arbi- 
trary control unnecessary. 


People who keep stressing the 
point that Wall Street is just the 
focal point for hundreds of ‘Main 
Streets throughout the country eag- 
erly grasped a little piece of news 
coming from Murphy, N. C., the 
other day. That city put up $25,000 
of electric revenue bonds for sale. 
The best and winning bid came from 
a Miss Elizabeth Rosenthal, a resi- 
dent of that community. She paid a 
small premium for 2 per cent bonds. 


| 
! 


| 
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PRINTING CO., Inc. 


80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 358, N.Y. 


Yinanoidl, Legal, Coyporate Punters 








For practical aid in plan- 
ning your securities port- 
folio, send for 
“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS CHART” 
—_ No obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 

















Southern Cctifornta ) 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 

, 

, COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 168 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 


DIVIDEND NO. 19 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
} able January 31, 1952, to stock- 
4 holders of record January 5, 
@ 1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company’s office in 
Los Angeles, January 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


es ee eet ee eet = ese 


Mae a 






























ae ; P December 21, 1951 
The nearest professional bid was ( 
for 3%4s. eee eae ~~ = 
e sind OPERATING UNITS: 
ROM, Inco at 
ist RPOp, AMERICAN 
eo TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated ave 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on December DAYSTROM 
18.1951, declared a regular room dividend FURNITURE 
c 25 cents per share, payable February 15, 3 
DAYSTROM 
1952,to holders of record January 18, 1952. INSTRUMENTS 
American Type Founders offers the world’s most ao i a 
complete line of printing equipment. LAM 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 










Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news devel- 
opments that may affect his holdings. 
Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in i938. 

Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” ''Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities.” 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to 
increasing income, while still maintaining 
adequate safety. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leafllet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula-. 


tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 

Making Savings Earn More —This booklet 
shows how to obtain higher dividend rates 
on your savings accounts in insured savings 
‘associations and answers many of the ques- 
tions about these investments. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a "war or peace" 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 
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Financial Summary 















































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 t Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935 - 39=100 225 
200 \ | 220 
180 215 
i INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
100 st 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J A $ ON D 
e r 1951 — 
Trade Indicators Dec. 8 Dec. 15 Dec. 22 Pe aa 
TElectrical Outpt TRWH)) .. 0. 6.65.0 cc cases. 7,444 7,667 7,824 7,033 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 103.6 104.1 101.4 100.1 
Pempt Se LR 5 a 5 Foss 6 vc  cueeevae 773,520 753,194 +755,000 747,204 
o 1951 = 1950 
Dec. 5 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Tiet Lees . 2.4. o55 ees { Federal |... $34,518 $34,937 $35,511 $31,146 
{Total Commercial Loans.:. | Reserve | ... 21,006 21,219 21,442 17,801 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... { Members ;. 1,320 1,391 1,520 1,465 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 ies 31,856 32,115 32,582 33,810 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities be 53,204 54,243 54,636 51,751 
es Ee | rr ree re 28,891 29,037 29,263 27,929 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,040 1,078 1,239 1,171 
~ §.000,000 omitted. §As of following week. 7 Estimated. . 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r Decemb . [51 ———, 
Averages: 19 20 21 22 24 25 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 207.61 267.45 266.34 265.94 265.79 Ex- 276.37. 238.99 
20 Railroads 82.52 82.40 82.11 82.05 81.89 change 90.08 72.39 
15 Utilities ..... 46.85 46.92 46.90 46.97 46.86 Closed 46.97 41.47 
65 Stocks ..... 97.16 97.10 96.79 96.72 96.59 | 100.04 86.92 
- Decenb 
Details of Stock Trading: 19 20 21 22 24 25 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,510 1,340 1,250 450 680 
Gees BHU Khia Shs eeewsns 1,155 1,137 1,085 817 965 Ex- 
Numbér of Advances........... 460 384 335 255 327 change 
Number of Declines............. 410 455 484 290 337 Closed 
Number Unchanged ............ 285 298 266 272 301 
New Highs for 1951............. 15 24 12 1 10 | 
New Lows for 1951............. 39 32 29 12 10 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 96.93 96.90 96.91 96.90 96.82 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,190 $3,180 $2,991 $950 = $1,520 
/ 1951 ~ er 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 21 Nov. 28 Dec. 5 Dec.12 Dec. 19 High ams Low 
ee res 2.989% 3.019% 2.988% +3.000% 3.001% 3.014% 2.616% 
, ere ome 3.326 3.386 3.386  +3.372 3.361 3.386 2.876 
ee the ac heute 3.583 3.619 3.632 3.660 3.619 3.660 3.105 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.27 6.32 6.11 6.04 5.98 6.55 5.68 
oo Matroads ....... 6.07 6.19 6.12 5.96 5.97 6.69 5.6) 
i ee 5.65 5.66 5.62 5.58 5.53 6.11 5.53 
OO Sieeks 2... icc s.. 6.19 6.24 6.05 5.98 5.93 6.46 5.67 
* Standard & Poor’s Cerporation. + Revised. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 24, 1951 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
United Corporation 
Radio Corporation 
Southern Company 
ve ee. re eres 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
United States Steel 


O46 0 64S 6 2 66 CRS 60) 010.8 


Shares 
Traded 


88,900 
54,400 
51,300 
49,400 
48,000 
42,900 
41,000 
37,600 
37,400 
35,100 


———Closing ———_, Net 

Dec. 18 Dec. 24 Change 
26% 27 + % 
9% 10 sl 
4% ss ARP Pict 
235% 23% —¥y, 
12% 125% + % 
634 Mm £¥ 
25% 27 4+1Y 
39% 40 +% 
156 15514 ple 
20% 21% + ¥% 
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This is Part 6 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 





rnold Constable............. ne ¢ceesceas 
Earnings ..... 
ividends .... 
é/rtloom Corpet Corp........ PME cncestcce 
EOD ccccses eee 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
arvin Industries............. WE éeccce roe 
Low .eccccce 
(After 25% stk. divd. | renee 
October, 1944) ........ 6c Ml cccovsecve 
After 2-for-1 split ME asatevaes 
, 1947) eveseee BOW cccaneccce 
(After 50% stock div. SEE céstawdse 
, Bere - Low eecee 
Earnings ..... 
FY ewe 
Ashland Oil & Refining...... High ..... 
Me sancdcnces 
t Earnings ..... 
Dividends eeee 
Associated Dry Ca édedunnes 
iw eeteeeeeese 
(After 2-for-1 —_ i eee 
BEG; TEE ckcctsccscesde BOW cadaccscce 
Earnings ..... 
tvid ues 
Associates Investment ...... —_ stasseaes 
ow 
(After 2-for-1 split High . 
August, 1947) ............ Wee 
Earnings 
Dividends .... 
Atchison, Topeka & FGM. cvcccces 
SemtR PO. cccccccceccostevess re 
(After 2-for-1 elit High eeercceee 
August, 1951) .........00. ecccccocce 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Atlantic City Electric.... sou iiaseseus 
Tonia ’ eerie 
Dividends .... 
Atlantic Coast Line We esacccies 
Rscesedekwiaseccuan Wl scddudeaue 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends 
Atlantic Gulf & West BEE ccewésac’c 
GhGdbataqetecnenceduas LOW  ccsse beéee 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
Atlantic Refining ........ —— seubounea 
see 
t Dividends .... 
Atlas Corporation ...... peascl sacexs jcdia 
WP cesace x“ 


Earnings . sai 
Dividends .... 


Atlas Powder ....cccccccccees Se xsdiaance 
EAE cusccce ese 

(After 2-for-1 split ee 
July, 1940) ......- casssece coceéececs 
Earnings ..... 

Di 7 eeee 

Atlas Tack ........ ctcéusueve eee awsduecse 
DAP scsccecces 

Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 

Austin Nichols .............. PU  sckcvinse 
BOO cndsoteces 

Earnings ..... 

Dividends .... 


Autocar Company ...........High ......... 
(After 2-for-1 split BW cccesseees 
March, 1942) . 


[SRM scccnanen 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 





a—12 months to January 31, following year. 


months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


Printed by C. J, O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 











Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 




















It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
9 8 10 12% 29 36% 19 18% 16% 19 
HY 4 Hs, 6 9 ts 18% 14 13% 13% 14 
a$1.29 $1.00 $1.12 $1.10 $1.30 $3.17 $2.74 $2.84 $2.39 $2.57 
0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 
6% 4 10% 13% 19% 30 17 17% 13% 12% 
3 2 8 10 12 10% 11 7h 8% 
$0.74 $0.57 $0.58 $0.36 $0.46 $0.72 $2.14 $2.66 $0.09 $2.08 
0.77% 0.50 0.55 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
32% 23% 38 47% eeee eeee eeee eeee . eeece 
19 15% 23 33 EERE: a sad wh nda 
ee nih hee 40 50 53 51 hen pies ae 
_ 35 37 31% 32 pers ae ious 
7 uae Sieg 25% 2554 27 46 
; iui an 23% 2 16 25% 
oa ack ousted ian ae sede cae Bie 2854 
$1.23 $0.92 $1-10 $1.07 $0.85 $75 $297 $276 $3.47 $4.05 
0.94 0.53 0.53 0.57 0.66% 0.66% 0.76% 1.33 1.46% 1.67 
5% 4% 7 7% 15 14 15 23 22% 27% 
4% 3% 4% 5% 7% 9 10 12% 14% 21 
sess $1.08  j$0.74 j$0.92 j$1.05 j$1.08  j$2.50 j$6.48  j$5.30 j$5.21 
$0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.55 0.85 1.10 1.3 1.70 
10% 634 15% 19% 48 72% a és ani eve 
5% 4% 6% 12% 18 44 ve ois ca Peat 
aa ante eat ai icon 32% 20% 19 15% 20% 
sale ate alias ne ited 17 13% 12% 11% 15 
a$1.18 a$0.86 a$1.09 $1.61 $2.49 $5.07 $2.97 $3.87 $2.93 $3.31 
None one 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.38 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
35% 28% 39% 45% 52% 58 63 ‘silat aes ‘a 
20 20 29 33 45 46% 40% ‘sand aaa Lp 
py ana ‘ ‘ini PEt aie 34 35 50% 59% 
na shale posts pte ptr beta 25 26 30% 39% 
$2.33 $1.86 $0.87 $1.57 $2.01 $1.44 $3.14 $5.33 $8.69 $10.29 
1.25 1.00 0.81 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.40 2.37% 2.90 4.50 
31% 53 67% 83% 113% 121 99 120% 105% 152% 
18 27% 44% 53% 76% 78 66 80 100% 
$4.95 $13.89 $10.55 $9.95 $4.78 $6.76 $8.55 $11.66 $9.03 $15.64 
1.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.0 4.00 4.00 4.2 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 
June, 1950 17% 
$0.85 $0.81 $0.98 $1.17 $1.20 $1.50 $1.40 $1.45 $1.55 $1.65 
0.25 0.60 0.97 1.16 1.17 1.00 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 
28% 34% 38 55 83 83 59 62 47 70% 
13% 19 24% 25% 48 45 40% 44% 32% 41 
$13.51 $27.46 $21.22 $19.54 $6.77 $6.64 $7.28 $9.32 $9.40 $15.51 
1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
45% 34 36% 38% 45 44 34% 64% 73 86 
13% 16% 19 25 33% 26 23 25% 53 68 
$15.37 $20.43 $11.73 $7.96 $7.96 #$35.94 $4.80 D$1.58 $0.38  +3.97 
3.0 3.00 3. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.00 None 1.00 
28 23% 285% 32 42 51% 40 50% 42% 75% 
19 14% 24 30 31 31% 30 30% 36% 
$4.30 $1.94 3 16 $4. 42 $0.28 $2.72 $4.43 $10.57 $7.92 $10.90 
1.67 0.58 0.83 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.67 1.67 2.29 
7% 7 13 17 27 34 26% 25% 24% 25 
6% 6% oi 11 14 22% 21% 19% 20 22% 
D$0.10 D$0.22 $0.57 $0.35 $0.22 $0.71 $0.93 $0.70 $0.52 $0.46 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
72% 70 68 62 94% 97 73 64% 58 65 
61 43 % 52% 60 53% 57 48% 42 51% 
rf pestle hats pars sae aiid pig naa pris 28% 
$3.06 $2.95 $2.73 $2.64 $2.09 $1.56 $3.39 $1.95 $2.52 $4.26 
2. 1.75 162% 1.62% 160% 1.12% 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.30 
9% 9 16 20 27% 40% 27% 24% 20% 31% 
b 7% 14% 18% 25 22% 20 
$2.02 $1.29 $1.81 $1.62 $1.42 $2.04 $1.87 $1.91 $0. oe $2. Fe 
0.30 0.50 1.15 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3% 3 9 13% 20 25% 12% 9 7 9% 
opt oth ofl ge GR OH gl ah gh ath 
!}. . !. e e. e303. ° ea2. e epi. ° epi. 
None 4 one = = = i, yma one None 0.20 
21 Listed N. Y. ogg Ba ° ‘aaae 
10% — ‘cue ans wane 
dante 13% 37% 29% 19 8 11 
sors 25% if 17 6% 4% 5 
3.64 $3.35 #285 $1.52 $3. 54 $3.96 $0.59 D$2.25 $0.77 
one 2.00 2.00 0.25 one None 


e—12 months to April 30. 


j—12 months to September 30. 


p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. 
{Pro forma through 1948. ‘Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. #Includes profits from sale of assets. 


4.50 
177% 
68% 
z$5.95 
4.50 


23 
18 


$1.30 

— 
z$8.12 
5.00 


104 


2$4.68 
2.00 


80% 
60% 
z$8.65 
4.00 
28% 
25 
y$0.39 
1.60 
43% 
2$2.49 
2.00 
31 


z$2.38 
3.00 


10% 


7 
e$2.0 
0.50 


11 
8 
2$1.61 
None 


y—Six 
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Significant Articles: 


Arms Pace Will Be Key to Business Picture 


Rearmament activities will be accelerated, during 1952, and general 
business conditions will be highly satisfactory. But prosperity won’t 
be evenly divided among all fields; some will fare much better than 
others. 


Election Year Market Patterns 


Presidential contest will occupy most of the political scene, during 
the year, and will be an important stock market factor. Here’s 
what has happened in previous election years. 


New Romance Industries for ‘52? 


Television and miracle drugs have been the glamour groups of the 
recent past. What new fields hold promise of duplicating them in 
the period ahead? 


40-Plus Club of Dividend Payers 


Over a hundred well-seasoned common stocks of sound companies 
that have paid dividends regularly, through good times and_ bad, 
for forty years or more. Many afford very liberal yields. 


The Atom Enters Industry 


The new year will bring an inereasing number of industrial appli- 
cations of this newly developed energy—and a few advantageously 
situated companies will derive impurtant benefits. Here’s an up-to- 
date survey of this rapidly changing situation. 


Digest of Prospects for Basic Industries 
Vital statistics and highlights on the progress and outlook for 
eighteen of the essential industries: 


Aircraft Manufacturing Electronics Rail Equipment . 
Air Transport Farm Implements Railroads 
Automobiles Food and Beverage Retail Trade 
Building Machinery Textiles 
Chemicals Petroleum Tire and Rubber 
Copper Public Utilities Steel and Iron 
Shareholder Relations Policies of 1,000 Industrial Corporations 


Analysis of the replies to a questionnaire survey sent to the manage- 
ment of a thousand industrial corporations reveals the trends in han- 
dling stockholder relations—a discussion of policies and tecpniques. 


TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Annual 
Review Number of FINANCIAL WORLD will be 
seen again and again in the year ahead. Ad- 
vertising forms close Tuesday noon, January 15. 
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